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Limit-searching... 

Anybody in doubt over Tim Gajser’s credentials to become 
the second rookie in a row to look MXGP world champion¬ 
ship contention firmly in the face can rest assured. Three 
wins from five in 2016 and a 50% win ratio in the motos 
means that 243 is a formidable force and is a prominent 
character in this story. Not bad for a nineteen year old 
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Under the red radar... 

This week at Jerez there will be a furore around 
the rider who has only finished off the podium 
twice in all of the MotoGP races he has contested 
in Andalucia and his change from blue to red. The 
fuss will allow the likes of Marc Marquez to quietly 
think about going three-in-a-row in 2016 and take 
only his second ever victory at the Spanish GP 

Photo by CormacGP 


MotoGP 



Knocking on the door... 

Eight wing and a personal best in one season only confines t 
aurple patch that Ryan Dungey is wading through in AMA Me 
;ter Energy Supercross and despite the best efforts of Ken Rc 
:en, the reigning champ is only clicking off the days and laps 
I he goes into the history books for the third time in the 450 
ivision. His margin stands at 48 points with just 75 remaining 
id he is close to establishing a two-year consecutive podium 
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HEAD & BRAIN PROTECTION 


360 TURBINE TECHNOLOGY: UP TO 30% REDUCTION OF HEAD IMPACT AT CONCUSSION LEVEL 
UP TO 40% REDUCTION OF ROTATIONAL ACCELERATION TO HEAD AND BRAIN 
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fjra GRAND PRIX OF MEXICO 

LEON ■ APRIL 17th ■ Rnd 5 of 18 


By Adam Wheeler 

Photos by Juan Pablo Acevedo 



MXGP winner: Tim Gajser, Honda 
MX2 winner: Hazard a guess... 




MXGP'S LAST FLYAWAY FORAY UNTIL THE SEASON-ENDING USA 
DOUBLE BILL HIT THE MEXICAN HARD-PACK OF LEON AND SAW 
THE 'ROOKIES OF THE MOMENT' - 2015'S ROMAIN FEBVRE AND 
CURRENT FORCE TIM GAJSER - GO HEAD-TO-HEAD WITH THE 
SLOVENIAN TAKING HIS THIRD VICTORY OF THE YEAR FROM 
FIVE ROUNDS. JUST THREE POINTS SPLIT THE RIVALS IN THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP. JEFFREY HERLINGS MEANWHILE CONTINUES TO 
EXIST IN HIS OWN SPHERE FROM THE CONFINES OF MX2 
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Febvre wasn’t too happy with his set-up and 
form on Saturday at Leon and perhaps with the 
mistakes from Argentina still on his mind that 
saw a sixteen race podium streak evaporate. 

The Frenchman later claimed that no changes 
were made to the YZ450FM for the first moto 
Sunday and the world champion merely had to 
“look at myself”. ‘Seva’ Brylyakov (left) was the 
main news from MX2 and Jeffrey Herlings and 
Jeremy Seewer occupied two podium spots for 
the fourth race in succession 




















MXGP MIEX 



Tony Cairoli described the Mexican GP - for the third 
year in a row in Leon - as a “day to forget”. The Sicil¬ 
ian has still to win at the venue and looked out of sorts 
across the heavily rutted hard-pack. 222 only has one 
podium finish so far this season and there is obviously 
far more to come from the Red Bull KTM man 















In the first five Grands Prix of the season Suzuki’s Jeremy Seewer has 
already bested his podium tally from 2015 and set a new personal high 
with four trophies. A clear second in the standings, Seewer commented 
after Leon: “We are trying to get closer to Jeffrey and make his life a bit 
more difficult. It is a tough fight behind him with Max [Anstie], Pauls [Jo- 
nass] and Aleksandr [Tonkov] going the same speed. For that top six it is 
hard...but some good racing I think.” Soon to be joining the group is Ital¬ 
ian TM rider Samuele Bernardini (right) who again showed good speed to ■ 
trouble the leading group and was eighth overall 
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Herlings showed signs of education from the harsh lessons of 2015 
In the opening stages of the first moto he took his time to work his 
way into the lead, wary of the watered terrain, but then started to 
push and didnt stop. Fastest laps were set on the final circulations 
of both motos. 250 says it all for the ‘84’ at the moment 
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MXGP MEX 



A third straight podium for Nagl was earned at the 
circuit where he finished as runner-up in 2014 and 
only rued some so-so starts that prevented more 
competitiveness in Mexico. Clement Desalle (left) 
meanwhile is getting closer to the box and his 5-5 on 
Sunday was the Belgian’s best form yet 


CLASSIFICATION & WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


MXGP OVERALL RESULT 

Riders 

1 

Tim Gajser, SLO 

Honda 

2 

Romain Febvre, FRA 

Yamaha 

3 

Max Nagl, GER 

Husqvarna 

4 

Evgeny Bobryshev, RUS 

Honda 

5 

Clement Desalle, BEL 

Kawasaki 


MXGP STANDINGS 

AFTER 5 OF 18 ROUNDS 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Romain Febvre 

219 

2 

Tim Gajser 

216 

3 

Tony Cairoli 

171 

4 

Evgeny Bobryshev 

170 

5 

Max Nagl 

165 


MX2 OVERALL RESULT 

Riders 

l 

Jeffrey Herlings, NED 

KTM 

2 

Jeremy Seewer, SUI 

Suzuki 

3 

Vsevolod Brylyakov, RUS 

Kawasaki 

4 

Pauls Jonass, LAT 

KTM 

5 

Alex Tonkov, RUS 

Yamaha 


MX2 STANDINGS 

AFTER 5 OF 18 ROUNDS 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Jeffrey Herlings 

250 

2 

Jeremy Seewer 

192 

3 

Pauls Jonass 

166 

4 

Aleksandr Tonkov 

163 

5 

Petar Petrov 

132 
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THE RIGHT TIME... 

By Adam Wheeler 


I s there a time when winning can be bad for 
you? Stay with me here. Jeffrey Herlings stood 
on top of the podium at Leon last Sunday where 
a number of forces are ready to collide around 
the Dutchman after his latest superlative perfor¬ 
mance in winning five in a row and accumulat¬ 
ing ten moto victories. 

Herlings’ immediate post-race comment to TV 
cameras after triumphing again with a combined 
margin of over a minute through both motos 
(his 52nd career success) and having “48 to go” 
hints at the twenty-one year old’s thirst for sta¬ 
tistics and the rewards that evidently roll with. 
Herlings is in MX2 for what would seem to be 
the right reasons - sporting superiority, appeas¬ 
ing his factory, records, riches, fame - and while 
his throwaway comment that “no win is easy” on 
Sunday in the press conference was lip-service, 
the truth is not quite so black and white. ‘84’ 
was also searching for a feeling, a sense of 
confidence and self-belief that would come from 
the spoils but also the knowledge that Herlings 
again had a category and the best it could offer 
totally in the palm of his hand. It is almost as if 
the 2012 and 2013 World Champion needs the 
security of total domination of one class before 
escalating to the next and the injury ravages 
of the last two years necessitated some severe 
ego-massage before he could consider another 
career ‘rung’. His words in Leon indicated as 
much. “I feel that I am at the level I was before 
I broke my femur so I am looking to the rest 
of the season, and I know there is a long way 
to go and remember well the last two seasons. 
My confidence is growing every week. The guys 
are going fast but until now I have been able to 
make some difference and I hope I can keep this 
rhythm and winning streak going.” 



Straight afterwards Herlings gave the clearest 
indication yet that he is finally thinking of leav¬ 
ing the 250SX-F behind: “When I move up to 
the MXGP class I need to start off fast and keep 
going; those guys are fast and I know it won’t be 
easy. The riders in MX2 are also good but it is 
slightly easier [for me] there. MXGP is another 
level.” 

That Herlings is vocalising and reconciling these 
beliefs is important; it means that arguably one 
of Grand Prix’s outstanding talents this century 
will make the jump into the premier class and 
where two of his former opponents - Romain 
Febvre and Tim Gajser - that he beat regularly 
on a 250 were sprinting clear of the best the 
division had to offer by almost thirty seconds in 
the second moto in Mexico. 

But as is wont to happen in the world of Jef¬ 
frey what is said and what actually occurs can 
sometimes get skewed. There were already 
rumours before Mexico that Herlings would see 
out his KTM contract in 2017 in MX2 once more 
and continue his stockpiling. Who could blame 
him for lapping up the trappings of his pre¬ 
eminence? The danger in his current situation 
(and his possible future one) is one of malaise. 
MX2 is a non-contest, and fans and followers are 
starting to lambast Herlings for his caution and 
strategy instead of his brilliance. Perhaps it was 
inevitable that the sympathy and understand¬ 
ing he generated by his nearly-not-quite years 
in 2014 and 2015 would start to erode once a 
streak of form - the likes of which we are wit¬ 
nessing now - begins to occur. Herlings is not 
only the most experienced racer in MX2 but also 
holds 48 Grand Prix wins of margin over the 
next most decorated rival, Max Anstie. 


Herlings is correct in his point that “no win 
is easy" and rather than a moto win by thirty 
seconds he is referring to the pain, effort, work, 
sacrifice and element of danger that profes¬ 
sional motocross athletes live with on a daily 
basis. Jeffrey is better than all the rest because 
of his work ethic, a fantastic team and motor¬ 
cycle, immense talent and a no shortage of 
balls. His predicament at the moment is that 
he faces little in the way of competition (not for 
the first time and not really his fault) and with 
every subsequent victory is almost casting a 
degree of staleness on a possible legacy. He is 
choosing glory...but not necessarily greatness. 
While Gajser proves that an exceptional racer is 
exceptional regardless of the class or the cyl¬ 
inder size, Herlings - more than ever - has a 
clock ticking over his head in order to show that 
he really deserves to have his rapidly growing 
career stats compared with the other greats of 
the sport. 

There is a running joke that Herlings will get 
asked quite early in every racing season when 
he will announce his plan to get stuck into 
MXGP and cause a stir. He has playfully batted 
the probe away since 2013 and those terrible 
injuries in the last two years have added delay. 
With his form now back to extreme heights at 
what is already the highest level he cannot defer 
too long for danger for devaluing what his im¬ 
mense talent and prospects rightfully deserve. 
Herlings has a special destiny in this sport...and 
I’m sure it doesn’t involve the knowledge that 
the hardest rival he had to beat over a period of 
years was himself. 
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FLY 

Fly have three impressive replica lids as part 
of their F2 Carbon MIPS line featuring ath¬ 
letes Trey Canard, Andrew Short and Weston 
Peick. The helmet is impressive stuff thanks 
to a construction that features carbon, Kevlar, 
Drylex Microfiber and the Multi Directional 
Impact System (see as the yellow form in one 
of the images here). The MIPS is an important 
addition to the product with his low-friction 
layer able to absorb more of the rotational 
forces that usually have such an effect on head 
injuries and trauma. The F2 has a dual density 
EPS liner and 11 intake and 4 ‘exhaust’ valves 
for cooling. There are a couple of nice features 
such as the goggle ‘anti-fog’ vent above the 
eye port and washable CoolMax comfort liner 
and cheek pads. Fly also go to town with their 
accessories. From helmet bags to spare peaks 
to breath deflectors; the brand’s catalogue 
is comprehensive. In the U.S. the F2 Carbon 
MIPS Replicas can be picked up for around 
400 dollars. 
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TOMMY SEARLE ON THE JOURNEY 
BACK TO GRAND PRIX STARDOM 

By Adam Wheeler 
Photos by Ray Archer 

OVER THE PAST TWENTY FOUR MONTHS TOMMY SEARLE'S CAREER HAS 
SEEN MORE BUMPS THAN A STRETCH OF THE LOMMEL RACETRACK... 
BUT THE BRITISH STAR IS APPROACHING THE EDGE OF A COMEBACK 
THAT WILL FORGE ONE OF THE BEST STORIES IN MXGP THIS YEAR. WHAT 
HAS THAT JOURNEY BEEN LIKE AND CAN SEARLE ACTUALLY DO IT? JUST 
SOME OF THE Qs WE FIRED AT THE 26 YEAR OLD 









I ’ve averaged one feature interview a year 
with Tommy Searle since he was the origi¬ 
nal teenage ‘trailblazer’ this century; tak¬ 
ing Grand Prix podiums at the age of sixteen 
and displaying an inventiveness and originality 
around race tracks at the highest level while 
the likes of Ken Roczen and Jeffrey Herlings 
were still on small wheels. There was a time 
where Tommy was the bright light of MXGP 
but had his eyes fixed on America. He tried an 
AMA adventure and decided to return to his 
English roots in 2011 after two frustrating years 
when the factory KTM set-up in California was 
nothing like it is today. He came back in Mon¬ 
ster Energy Kawasaki colours to play a key role 
in one of the most memorable title scraps in 
recent seasons through his (often-acrimonious) 
2012 duel with Jeffrey Herlings. Searle’s three¬ 
time runner-up championship status, fourteen 
victories and multitude of rostrum finishes 
means he is still the UK’s most successful 
motocrosser since 2002...even if those cham¬ 
pagne celebrations have long since evaporated 
into the air. 

A chat with Tommy now tends to focus on 
redemption, recovery and resurrection. Still 
only 26, Searle has been hard-hit since moving 
into the premier class in 2013 where question 
marks remain concerning his capabilities to 
display former glories on a 450 (shining per¬ 
formances again on a 250 such as in his cat¬ 
egory winning outing at the 2014 Motocross of 
Nations do not ease the doubt). Ever-present 
and prolific in his formative and rich years at 
the highest level, Searle is now having to vault 
the rack of physical and mental hurdles that 
come with the limitations of injury (broken 
wrists, ribs, vertebra, thumb ligaments and 
shoulders, in no particular order) and just how 
to find the right route to the upper echelons of 
the sport where he was previously a long-time 
member. 


That fightback should have happened in 2015 
but the platform that was Red Bull KTM only 
led to more heart (and bone) breakage. At¬ 
tempting something of a ‘reset’ with Steve 
Dixon’s Monster Energy DRT Kawasaki team, 
Searle is now in a rebuilding phase and on a 
path that many before him have walked and 
many athletes in the future will still aim to 
wander. He is starting another new chapter of 
his career with the goal of top ten regularity 
and simply accruing race time...but his slow 
confidence regain and Dixon’s ability to tech¬ 
nically harness the best of a motorcycle will 
come under harder scrutiny later in the season 
and renew the subject of whether Tommy can 
really make an impact once more exactly a 
decade after he had British fans excited and 
Kawasaki staff rubbing their hands. 

Here’s the latest sit-down then with #100 on 
how he is measuring his progress, how he 
views the recent past and whether there were 
moments when he wanted to find another way 
to spend his days... 

Is this year a bit like a re-birth because you’ve 
been through a process of having to re-start 
constantly since 2013...? 

Somewhat, and I thought last year would be 
like that. My first year on the 450 wasn’t great 
but looking back now it wasn’t all that bad; I 
finished fifth in the world and was fighting with 
the factory riders every weekend for top five 
positions. I had a few third place finishes in the 
races. The next year I was injured and put-paid 
to that season. Then onto KTM and I thought 
‘right, back on a factory team, let’s build-up 
and go from there’ but obviously I got injured 
again and it is one of those things that you 
cannot help and you are on the back foot. Now 
I’ve got through the first races...which is more 
than I have done for the last two years! 
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TOMMY SEARLE 


What was worse last year: the fact that you 
were once more in a mire of injury or that 
you had the factory bike and team and really 
couldn’t seize the chance and ultimately lost 
the ride? 

The injuries were far worse to be honest. I had 
put a lot of time and effort into going down to 
Rome and spending the whole winter there liv¬ 
ing out of a camper...which I didn’t mind and 
I quite enjoyed. I was riding with Tony [Cairoli] 
and that gave me confidence and I was as fast 
as him. I had a lot of confidence going to Qatar 
and straightaway injured my thumb. I was up¬ 
set, and then went to Thailand and tried to ride 
with that problem and ended up with a bigger 
injury through another crash. I was always try¬ 
ing to come back and come back too soon. I 
was never ready...and trying to do something 
that I was not ready for. I was in that position 
all year and I think people in this industry take 
it for granted that you will come back and be 
fast whether you are injured or not. It’s not the 
case and it really gets into your head that you 
are trying to do something that you body can¬ 
not. 

So you’ve seen plenty of the dark side of the 
sport over the last twenty-four months... 

You do see that. Even things like the fines 
and the money I’ve been deducted over the 
past couple of years have been huge. I think 
is unacceptable that teams can do that when 
you are putting your life on the line for them. I 
felt that with CLS in the first year with how the 
injury occurred [Searle broke his wrist after a 
technical problem, possibly fuel related, on the 
double jump at Si Racha, Thailand in 2014] 
and then I was fined for that. You think these 
people are your friends after four-five years but 
then things are switched around and you have 
no say in the matter. Up until the last couple of 
years - as well as a season in America where I 
had an injury - I’ve always been so consistent 
and have never been a rider that suffers injury 
or makes mistakes. I still think I am a consist¬ 
ent rider. I have had a couple of bad years but 
it isn’t only me; I think every rider has had the 
same thing at some point. 


Was there ever a time when you were ‘over’ it 
all? Or seeing the kind of injury that [friend] 
Mel Pocock suffered [severed thumb]; do you 
question what you are doing? 

Hmm, not really because it is what I do and 
I haven’t reached a point in my career where 
I thought ‘I don’t want this anymore’. I re¬ 
member Dean Wilson, a friend of mine, writ¬ 
ing things like that on social media - that he 
wasn’t sure if he could carry on - but...well.... 
my injuries haven’t been ‘massive’. I’ve had big 
crashes and the injuries have been horrible but 
they could have been way-worse. Especially 
those last two in Thailand; I was lucky to get 
away with what I did! It’s always tended to be 
something like an eight week recovery process 
but then you start riding a bit before because 
the teams want you to and in your contract 
you have fines if you miss a certain number of 
races. Then there are promises made [on the 
time frame] and you get bitten at the end of 
the year. You are in a position as a rider where 
you want to race because it is your job but you 
are also in a position where you don’t want to 
make yourself look stupid out on the track. It is 
always a compromise and you always want to 
think ‘I will come back when I am ready to race 
and be where I want to be’ but you need faith 
in the team that you won’t be screwed over. 

It’s quite a reverse going from that year in 
2012 fighting Herlings for the championship 
- the only rider to really do so in MX2 - to a 
pick of contracts for 2013 and then dealing 
with this career dip. The cliche is that ad¬ 
versity makes you stronger but it must have 
tough to think about how things have gone for 
you... 

Sometimes you think about that but then I also 
have a good life. It is not like I’m sat in Bel¬ 
gium in a small flat I’ve rented and I’m broke. 

I have done well because of the sport. I have 
a nice home, girlfriend and family. Racing is 
what I do and sometimes it is hard but at the 
same time I cannot sit there and think 'I have 
nothing; what am I doing with my life...?’ I’ve 
had a good thing going and I’ve set myself up. 
Your career might be hard but you have to sep- 



Feature 


arate that from your life. There is light at the 
end of the tunnel of the worse moments and 
you keep on working hard and coming back. I 
enjoy working hard in the week to better my¬ 
self; I enjoy that just as much as the racing. If 
I didn’t do that then I’d have to find something 
else because I like getting up in the morn¬ 
ing, training, riding and feeling productive. If I 
don’t do anything then I just feel like ‘what a 
waste...’ even if it was supposed to be a day 
off. I’ve had good opportunities in good teams 
and with good bikes and people around me. 
I’ve just had those injuries to work through. 


You recently won in the British Championship 
and in the same colours and aspect as your 
2012 pomp; I guess it increased the specula¬ 
tion for many as to whether you can get back 
to the heights and form of that time. Can you 
give an answer to that? 

Yes, and it is ‘of course; why not?’ If you see 
the riders fighting for the top places then I 
have raced and beaten them before. Since I 
came into GPs then there hasn’t really been a 
time where I was not going for podiums and 
the only two seasons that where I was ‘off was 
because of the injuries. Even when I was in 
America I was in for podiums and then came 
back here and was winning straight away. I 
have always been ‘there’ and then the last two 
years I have been injured; that’s all there is to 
it. It’s not like you can say: “he is not the same 
rider” it is just injuries and you can come back 
from those and it’s what I am doing now. 



TOMMY SEARLE 


What about on the bike? Can you still gener¬ 
ate that same feeling, agility and strength to 
have what it takes? 

Now I feel good again and in the last couple 
of months I’ve enjoyed being on the bike and 
coming to the races which is not something 
that has always been there. I had it at the be¬ 
ginning on the 450 because I was injury-free. 
When you have a problem it is so mentally 
draining coming to a race knowing you are 
injured and you are not as ready as everyone 
else on the line you are fighting with. It be¬ 
comes much harder work and a drag. Now I 
feel good in the team and I like the bike. Men¬ 
tally I need to get a good start and lead some 
laps and really race for it. I know I can do it 
deep down and when it happens then it helps 
the mental side. 

It’s a nice story and I can imagine that first 
podium will bring a big release of emotion and 
satisfaction... 

It will be a relief. I haven’t had a podium now 
for three years in MXGP and it is a long time, 
especially when other riders have come into 
MXGP and jumped straight on it. You think 
‘bloody hell, I used to beat them and they 
never got near me’ but it all comes from that 
build-up of being in the right place, doing the 
work, being mentally ready and then ‘bang’ 
they are there and it might be easy for them 
to do it again. For the last three years I haven’t 
really had that. Like I say I was quite happy 
with that first season; I didn’t have a factory 
bike and it could have been better but I was 
fighting healthy. The start of the season has 
been steady and I want solid results to keep on 
pushing up. 

Did you find that you had to sell your name a 
little bit more at the end of 2015? Mentioning 
‘Tommy Searle’ before meant instant recog¬ 
nition as the UK’s top guy. It was a shortcut 
for deals, put people through gates, created 
website hits... 


Yes and no...I’m not sure really. It is not like 
I’ve looked around and found nothing. Obvi¬ 
ously the earning potential I had at one point 
in my career is not what I have now. I haven’t 
had the results. I now have someone like Steve 
Dixon who wants to help me and believes in 
what I can do. I also believe in the programme 
he has. I think he can [still] work with some 
things but I am happy to ride for him because 
he wanted me. 



It’s weird that you are largely on a stock bike 
now and in that anticipated first year in MXGP 
in 2013 you were also on a non-works bike... 
when you really shouldn’t have been... 

In that first year with CLS in MXGP we were 
promised a lot of stuff and nothing really 
came. But I also choose to ride for them. It 
was my decision when I had offers from the 
factory Kawasaki and Honda teams and others 
as well. CLS wasn’t factory supported and now 
looking back on it you think ‘what a silly deci¬ 
sion...’! But I was young and had a standard 



450 Kawasaki practice bike that I loved to ride 
with my own suspension and it was like put¬ 
ting on a pair of slippers and walking around at 
home; it just felt right. I didn’t see the bigger 
picture then and I should have gone to a facto¬ 
ry team. I would not say the decision backfired 
but I might have had different opportunities 
if I’d gone in that direction and not stayed at 
CLS. 

Does it count against you that you’ve been 
part of Grand Prix for so long? You were tak¬ 
ing podiums as a teenager long before Roczen 
and Herlings came on the scene. People tend 
to forget how young you still are... 

Yeah but I haven’t had results for the last 
three years and unfortunately - in any sport 
- that’s just what most people look for. If you 
are young then they look at your potential and 
what they can work with. When you are older 
they don’t look at potential and bad years can 
count against you. Kids get the nod...but I 
think that is in sport generally. I have done a 
lot more than a lot of people in the paddock 
but you cannot keep going back to that; it was 
a few years ago now and I need to do it again 
and make my name. I have to put myself back 
on the map and prove to myself and everyone. 

On the approach to 2015 you must have 
thought that you had the best tools and set¬ 
ting to do that with KTM. So what is your 
outlook now? Especially as people will start to 
move around for 2017 soon... 

I think it is more straightforward for me now 
compared to last year. I had a one year deal 
at KTM and it was about coming in, proving 
myself and getting another season [with them]. 
That was all I wanted to do. I wanted to set 
the world alight, get resigned and then crack 
on with the rest of the year. Now I am happy 
where I am and I’m taking it how it comes. 
Steve is not putting any pressure and I’m just 
racing and enjoying it. It is a different situation 
and I like it. 


On the subject of tracks in Grand Prix is there 
more solidarity among the riders now espe¬ 
cially with Rui Goncalves filling a mediator 
role? 

I think what Rui has done is really good. He 
was really helpful in Qatar and Thailand and 
its been needed for a few years. It is a big step 
in the right direction. Some people will say 
they don’t want the track graded all weekend - 
the rougher the better - and there others will 
want it totally flat. You have to wonder about 
some of the jumps at tracks now though. You 
think ‘do I want to hit that?’ and many of us 
think the same. We can all jump the big ones 
- that’s not the problem - but do you want to 
do it every lap in the heat? No, because it is 
our lives we take in our hands and sometimes 
in countries that are very far from home. A 
big jump will not make the difference between 
first and tenth position. Sometimes a bit more 
thought needs to go into the tracks. 

What about being in MXGP? The series tends 
to have its highs and lows in terms of where it 
visits and how the races are run... 

People have good and bad things to say but on 
the whole it’s good. I always like the British GP 
and I like Qatar. There are places like Thailand 
where you think ‘this could be better’ but then 
you go to Argentina, which is amazing. We get 
to travel the world riding motorbikes; it’s not 
bad. 
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MICHELE RINALDI 



ITALY'S FIRST EVER MX WORLD CHAMPION 
MICHELE RINALDI REVEALS HOW HE DROVE 
A TEAM TO THE TOP OF GRAND PRIX AND 
CONTINUES TO DELIVER TITLE SUCCESS 



A large ‘no photography’ logo is stamped 
on the heavy grey door. It is clear that 
we are already gaining a privileged in¬ 
sight into how Yamaha have come to rule MXGP 
once more. The dark walls on the outside of the 
industrial building in Langhirano south of Par¬ 
ma however turn into a bevy of personal images 
and memorabilia once through to the confines 
of Michele Rinaldi’s workshop, raceshop, office 
space and general HQ of technical acumen and 
motocross superiority. A small, tightly knit staff 
group, numbering around ten people, float be¬ 
tween the rooms and the work bays. Everyone 
is busy, the atmosphere is functional and pur¬ 
poseful; the facility almost reflects the charac¬ 
ter of its proprietor. 

Rinaldi, soon to be 57, drifts in an out of his of¬ 
fice. He speaks with brother Luca and then with 
second younger sibling Carlo; the Rinaldi trio at 
the very heart of every move and development 
made by the set-up and the YRRD division that 
has been at the forefront of Yamaha’s moto¬ 
cross technical development since 1994. 

A range of past and historical bikes parks are 
lined-up and covered with plastic...as if they 
are to be acknowledged but not celebrated. 
Trophies and hard-written dedications from the 
likes of Bob Moore, Stefan Everts, Andrea Bar- 
tolini, Josh Coppins and David Philippaerts pro¬ 
trude from shelves and office edges as well as 
emblems from Rinaldi’s own career and spoils. 

Even in this hub of activity some areas are off 
limits but Michele is an open and genial talker 
once he takes a seat in the meeting room for 
an interview. Ever since he stopped compet¬ 
ing and entered the second phase of his racing 
career as a Team Manager and overseer, Rinaldi 
has spoken to the press on countless occasions 
about his riders - the Everts era in particular - 
and the tendency the team and operation have 
for getting the best out of a racer from the very 
first steps: Coppins, Philippaerts, Frossard, 

Van Horebeek and now Febvre making up the 
eye-catching run. The bond with Yamaha has 
reached two decades and there is little doubt 


that his presence is one of the cornerstones of 
the Grand Prix paddock. 

On this occasion we’re keen to probe a little 
more about how the man has continued to have 
an impact on MXGP since his title-winning days 
in 1984 and how Yamaha has remained so viru¬ 
lent and so relevant...even through some dark 
injury days in 2012 and 2013. 

Before Michele finishes on the phone and joins 
us we talk with some of the personnel, long 
familiar faces from the world of Grand Prix. 
“Michele is full-gas day and night,” says Mas¬ 
simo ‘Mino’ Raspanti, Manager of the racing 
team and part of the operation for twenty-three 
years and since joining as training mechanic for 
Mickael Maschio. “He always has a new idea or 
strategy and wants to do it quickly. I think he 
really likes his job and has a happy air about 
him. Things might not be going well like inju¬ 
ries or results but he doesn’t show that and will 
come through the workshop saying hello and 
talking and reassuring everyone.” 

“Is he full gas? Big time!” opines Assistant 
Team Manager Giovanni Pelizza, part of the ros¬ 
ter for almost ten years. “Definitely. Most of the 
time when we go to the races and we maybe 
leave here at 3am or something like that he is 
already talking about work and business and 
I’m like ‘woah, let me wake up’. The rev limiter 
is already on.” 

“It can be intense,” the Italian continues. “I 
think he has a very strong character and you 
can get squeezed, I mean you can give your 
opinion but at the end of the day you have to 
adapt to his final decision.” 

I think he is emotional but it is very good at 
hiding it. If you know him then you can see it, 
otherwise you won’t know what is a good day 
and what is a bad day. He is very systematic 
and has to have everything planned and know 
all the details. He likes to know in advance 
what time, where and why. Not much is left to 
chance. 













“I think one of the reasons for his success is 
that he is a hard worker. He is on the ‘go’ from 
six in the morning until eight in the evening 
every single day. I think it is the biggest factor. 
He also knows what he wants and that’s to win 
and to grow. He tries to give people chances 
to make their own decisions and many times 
will say to Mino and I “no, no, you must de¬ 
cide” and then I’ll make a call and he’ll end up 
saying “why did you do that?!” Sometimes we 
have discussions like that.” 

“He always tries to find new motivation, trou¬ 
bleshoots well and can pick up the rider or us 
very well,” offers Raspanti. 

Walking through and removing his glasses 
Rinaldi is finally ready to offer his own estima¬ 
tion of the magic formula for spoils... 

If you look around the walls there has been a 
lot of achievement and a long story. Right now 
in 2016 how do you feel about adding to that, 
still competing and still striving for victories? 
What’s your personal feeling? 

It’s a good question because it is a passion 
that requires longer analysis. As you said I 
started a long time ago and I’m getting older 
and I’ve become very used to this system of 
having people do a good job for you. Often in 
my mind I have memories of what I did and 
how I reached those achievements but when 
you are very focussed on something it can be 
easy to forget the ‘how’ and the ‘why’! For the 
last six years especially we have been working 
very well and although we haven’t always had 
the results Romain’s title has put more atten¬ 
tion again on our activities - which is totally 
normal and I understand this - and its made 
me reconsider my work and that of my staff 
and team. 

We passed through different classes, different 
riders and different nationalities and have been 
with Yamaha for over twenty years. Thanks to 
the trust I have in the guys and the R&D de¬ 
velopment, we have achieved results that are 
quite stable and it has given me time away 


from being focussed on daily jobs with riders, 
or the race promoters or Yamaha and I can see 
the bigger picture of: staff, results and what 
worked and what didn’t. After so many years 
your motivation might not be like it was in the 
beginning but I am fully on-target for Yamaha 
to support and give myself fully. I am very mo¬ 
tivated to do a good job for my manufacturer... 
thanks to all the guys around me. 



Is that the priority then? To make sure the 
manufacturer - Yamaha - is very happy? 

It looks strange but yes. In 1998 I stopped 
my team - Michele Rinaldi Racing - and with 
Yamaha we made a different agreement where 
I would do my best for them. Since '99 and the 
first four-strokes Yamaha became my priority. 

I convinced them I was able to do a particular 
job and I am a man that likes to have a target 
and I will do my best to reach it, whatever the 
cost, even the money. I will not miss my prom¬ 
ise and maybe it is something too far but I 
have to make the people around me happy. 
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What about serving Yamaha then? You have a 
European organisation - YME - and the Japanese 
source - YMC. There must be different characters 
and methods in that dynamic. How has it been 
for you? Has it changed much over the years? 
Because Yamaha has also evolved... 

This is true. In the beginning when I started in 
'92 we had technical matters done fully by YMC 
[Yamaha Motor Corps] in Japan and we were just 
running a team. Two years later, in '94, we de¬ 
cided to do it differently because YMC had many 
factory parts but were not well organised perfect¬ 
ly for GP duty...and they were also considering 
AMA and Supercross. We got the authorisation to 
work on the motorcycles by ourselves. We im¬ 
proved our R&D and development and the modi¬ 
fications to the bikes so the technical relation¬ 
ship changed a lot. On the other side I was asked 
by YME [Yamaha Motor Europe] to run the race 
team, which meant contracts, discussions, plans 
and the future. It has always been controlled by 
YME. Technically, now, we are quite independent. 
We have to report to YME our plans and ideas 
and later YMC. YME pay for the work. 

How has your technical division YRRD [Yamaha 
Rinaldi Research and Development] evolved 
over the years and especially at the end of the 
last decade when manufacturers were cutting 
costs and support for racing? You were leading 
development on what would become the fuel 
injected YZ250F... 

It started because we wanted to improve the 
production machine. It was not for commercial 
purposes but of course having these parts for the 
racing team also became a useful sales tool to 
recoup some of the investment made for R&D. 
Together with YME we generated these kits to 
reduce the overall cost of pure racing. We mainly 
did the job for the racing...sales went up and 
down and did not stay stable, especially during 
the crisis years when the figures dropped but 
then they improved. What has changed recently 
is that YME have asked us to only look after the 
MXGP class and so just the 450cc engine. This 
was a big change for us because we spent years 
on the 250 Proto. We stopped the 250 R&D from 


2015. Now it is just the 450s with engines and 
parts for Guillod and the kits for the 125. 

Was it frustrating to lose the 250? Kemea were 
running the engines in 2015... 

Yeah. It did not give me much satisfaction be¬ 
cause I believed we missed out on big potential 
but I understand it was a strategic and political 
decision by YME to split 450 and 250 and we are 
doing our best. 

I imagine a large percentage of your talks and 
work is political and involves higher-level nego¬ 
tiations with Yamaha. Can it be a weary side to 
the job? 

Yeah, but you have to get used to changes and 
accept that some are good and some are bad. As 
long as you want to continue and stay then you 
have to get the best out of those changes. You 
can have shocks, you can have things that you 
want to fight for and there are things that sur¬ 
prise you a bit in the future. The relationship can 
also change and get stronger in other areas that 
you were not looking at before. Not everything 
can be perfect...but you have to look at the pack¬ 
age and the relationship. It has been a long time 
with Yamaha and some part of it is good, some 
bad, some not perfect but as long as I stay with 
them then I will do my best all the time. In fact 
I’m proud also to have been together such a long 
time and having passed good moments and bad, 
especially financially because Yamaha Motor 
Europe had a very tough time. We didn’t stop or 
give up. So I have to look at the past as well as 
the future...even if some big changes have been 
made and we have to recover from them. 

[Pelizza: “I think he is emotional but it is very 
good at hiding it. If you know him then you can 
see it, otherwise you won’t know what is a good 
day and what is a bad day. He is very system¬ 
atic and has to have everything planned and 
know all the details. He likes to know in advance 
what time, where and why. Not much is left to 
chance.”] 


Racing, R&D and business: is it hard to spread 
yourself around? To keep many plates spin¬ 
ning? Especially as time goes on... 

I’m not frustrated but I am fully aware of the 
situation. With the racing team you need daily 
control and daily contact with the riders, me¬ 
chanics and people involved, solving issues, 
avoiding problems or striving to do better than 
other teams and brands: it takes a lot of time 
and attention. You have to give your input to 
the right man and let him run it...but also stay 
close behind. It is true what you say about the 
plates and many people talk about pyramids, 
strategies and plans but my way of working is 
to have a very short pyramid. The ‘top’ must 
be always fully aware of what is going on at the 
bottom. I could do more things or try to con¬ 
trol more people but for me the best results 
come when that pyramid stays small. If you 
go too big then for sure you’ll miss a part. If 
you have an obligation as part of that pyramid 
then you meet it and find a solution otherwise 
I do my job and service with a particular qual¬ 
ity. I want to know everything and I need to be 
somehow involved in everything; not because 
I want to control but if I need to take action 
then I can decide what they want to do. People 
in the pyramid need to be going in the same 
direction, following the same system, talking 
in the right way. It is also a matter of style and 
story. We have to act in a way that is good 
with the other people like the other teams, the 
fans, the press and it is something I want to be 
aware of otherwise it changes our style to work 
and to ‘be’. So there are quite a few plates to 
control but I don’t need to be totally on top of 
all of them. 

But having that smaller pyramid creates more 
pressure for you...never ending work... 

Exactly, exactly. I know I am a victim of this 
decision but I can be confident and content 
that I have given my best. I’m a little bit of a 
maniac when it comes to service for my manu¬ 
facturer. Today it is Yamaha, tomorrow it could 
be somebody else but I know that my ambition 


and goal is to make them satisfied about what 
we provide. Thanks to good staff I think we can 
do an interesting and good job. I am ‘on’ or 
‘off man. Either I ‘go’ or I ‘stop’. 

Could you ever imagine changing? Michele 
Rinaldi is now almost synonymous with Yama¬ 
ha... 

It’s not true. Every year I make a new deal. 

Do you think people could imagine you as a 
Kawasaki or a KTM guy? And how would you 
feel restarting everything again? 

You are right but it is not something I am 
considering right now. Maybe I should do what 
everyone else has done and change. Not many 
people stay [with a manufacturer] for this long. 
But this [the workshop] is not owned by the 
company. We own it ourselves and I can do 
my job thanks to these 13-15 people. It is not 
something I need to think about today! 

So what would you say are your main skills? 
You became world champion, a championship 
winning team manager and then built a busi¬ 
ness and R&D division... 

I don’t really know! I was a student that loved 
to ride a motorcycle. I was a rider for fourteen 
years and suddenly moved to team owner to 
moving more into technical matters. Today I 
am very involved in the technical side and the 
racing side and a little bit with Yamaha Motor 
Europe for other decisions. I don’t really know 
who I am...but what I know for sure is that I 
put my heart into everything that I do. I’m feel 
I am secure in myself and I can talk, act and 
be who I want to. I’m quite at peace with my¬ 
self...but I have to put my heart first, quickly 
followed by my head. That’s me. 

If you look at your achievements then a fan 
could say the Everts glory years [2001-2006] 
was an example of a special rider coming 
together with a good team at the right time. 
But through interviews with racers I’ve done 
over the years so many wanted to get into 
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your team. There is an excitement and desire 
to be a part of it, part of the story. There must 
be some skill or approach to being one of the 
best in the paddock... 

I hope so! I cannot confirm what people think 
of us but we are a package of people fully 
focussed on racing, not as a hobby. It began 
from the time when we started to work on 
the bikes by ourselves because we knew that 
a shiny, fantastic, fully-machined, expensive 
motorcycle might not actually be the best 
thing for a rider to race and compete. Since 
that moment we improved the R&D and the 
way to work in-house a lot - suspension and 
electronics for example - in order to have as 
much as we could as part of the race team. It 
is not enough just to have outside support or 
service and whether they can give it at the mo¬ 
ment and time that you need. Independence 
gives the team bigger and stronger control of 
the package. And we put the rider in the mid¬ 
dle of the project. Romain - and Jeremy and 
someone like Stefan before - is the latest one. 
So we started to work, let them test, let them 
decide then produce the parts and start the 
season. We didn’t say to those riders: “here 
is our GP machine, please use it because we 
know the durability is good from the previ¬ 
ous guys”. We start right from the production 
machine...and I don’t want to push GP parts or 
special parts that I have made. We have to do 
the best we can from the production machine 
by letting the rider decide what they want. 

We let them ride, test and judge and we are 
patient through October and November and 
prepared to maybe change a lot in February 
and March and April when results are coming. 
It is all just experience. We consider the rider 
as the main element of the racing for us and 
then comes team, staff, material. The first is 
the rider, by far. 

But then keeping the same technical staff has 
also been key. How has it been keeping those 
same individuals happy because the season 
has become longer and earlier in the year...? 


Yes, you are right and it’s the reality. You have 
to look at the picture from far away. Emotions 
come into it. Maybe one mechanic is having 
good results and another one is not. To keep 
it all balanced over a long period is not easy 
but I spend a long time talking with the people 
here. It is a group...but also a family. Some¬ 
times mechanics change teams because of a 
rider and I’m also ready for that. To take time 
for people and explain and talk through things 
is very important. There has to be an under¬ 
standing. The group have been together for a 
long time and I like keeping them motivated 
and wanting to stay. Sometimes we need to 
talk more, sometimes less, sometimes need 
to pay more attention, sometimes less. I don’t 
want change because I want people who do a 
good job and that riders want to stay...and not 
because I have to say to them “please stay, I 
will give you double”. That is not the right way. 
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How do you feel about Grand Prix now? 

Well, I started in Grand Prix as a rider and as 
you can imagine it is all about emotion; nothing 
else. It is a magic thing that slowly over time 
becomes an activity and a job. You still have 
emotions but it is different. As I said: I am an 
on-off man! I stopped riding in 1987 and I had 
my reasons. I had to shift to something else. I 
do not ‘live’ the results of my riders as some¬ 
thing that were similar to mine. It is completely 
different and I didn’t have that with any of 
them. The first one that felt a bit different to the 
rest of his generation was Romain only because 
he is different in his ways, his talk and the way 
to live. He is old-school and natural. I feel that 
he is very natural and little bit like we were in 
my time. 

What about the sport? 

A big change and I cannot even compare it to 
ten years ago. I cannot compare the tracks. I 
cannot compare the paddocks - which for me 
are a little unnatural and I know I should not 
say that because people cannot understand! 
Luckily I have people around me who look after 
this. I think it is easy if you work for a racing 
team but to be a racing team owner this [pad- 
dock presence] is something that gives me 
some question marks and doubts. This image 
we have to believe in is something far away 
from where I started. I have been here too long! 

Are you hands-on? I’ve seen Roger De Cos¬ 
ter milling a small tool to help his mechanics. 
Are you more about the riders because I have 
seen the reaction that your presence has in the 
team awning after a session...? 

With the riders I find it goes case by case. 

Some don’t need you [the feedback] for a few 
hours, others like it right away. You have to 
consider the difference in the characters and 
the way they also like to work and talk. I also 
don’t think it is useful having me there at all the 
races. 


Why? 

Because I have to give the people the inde¬ 
pendence and feeling that they can do their job 
without having me saying, looking or judging. I 
just need to know. I might be 90% aware of the 
details of the weekend or the training through 
someone else. My way to participate is through 
knowing and not necessarily attending. 

Are you technical? Can I send you downstairs 
to rebuild an engine? 

Not with hands. Again I need to know how 
someone will attack or approach an issue and 
it is something I know a lot about in a lot of 
detail. I don’t consider that a skill. I guess I am 
a development manager rather than the devel¬ 
opment guy. 

[Raspanti: “Michele is the boss but also the fa¬ 
ther figure for everyone, and that doesn’t come 
from the titles but from the interest he has in 
everyone and wanting to know their view. He is 
the one that makes the big or final decisions. 
He has many responsibilities and it sometimes 
it is not easy.”] 

Your team is built like a family because there 
are people here for many years and with that 
time comes trust and relationships. Your broth¬ 
ers are also integral - the top part of the pyra¬ 
mid - so is that an ingredient to the success? 

I would say yes. I think so. If I have to make an 
analysis of the system and the people I have 
then I feel it is really important. The people 
themselves and the way we are welded togeth¬ 
er? Then yes. My brothers are there because 
they are the best for the job, not because they 
have to be there and need something to do. 

Not at all. I would never ask my daughter to be 
involved. I look at the manufacturer and then 
the job. I do not see brothers, cousins, family, 
wives. I wouldn’t give a sticker to my daughter’s 
boyfriend just because he is there with her. I 
am a little bit tough with that and, if you don’t 
know me, you might think ‘this guy is bad’! But 
sorry, it is not a priority for me. The priority is 
the manufacturer. I have been paid to meet a 
result and target...and then we look to solve 
other issues. 


Working with riders: you’ve had a big mix of 
characters over the years so when you think 
about all those athletes and your experiences 
does it make you smile...? 

[laughs] Yes, of course but it would take twenty 
days to talk about them in detail. There were 
some very different people - as in any team - 
and I had many! 

Are you an intense guy with them? Could you 
go up to any of them now and shake a hand 
and reminisce? Sometimes things don’t go 
well. A rider like David Philippaerts can win 
the championship but someone like Marc de 
Reuver doesn’t have a good time... 

Yes, yes. Luckily I am fine with all of them 
and that is very important to me. There is not 
one person with whom I had to fight or had a 
feeling that I did not want to pay. There were 
some tough riders and some easier ones...and 
Marc, like you say, we are friends...but he was 
one of the ‘special’ [odd] ones! Puzar as well 
was very strange. In a way they were maybe 
not very professional but they were nice with 
the people. We chose them and we took them. 

If it didn’t work out then it wasn’t their fault or 
ours. With Marc he only stayed for one year 
and finally because of the way we work and go 
for a result we had to try another rider. The rid¬ 
er also might decide to stop and go for another 
team. I can say that all went OK and I feel that 
at any place or any time I can be with any of 
them. On my side there was no problems. 

One rider that I was surprised move on from 
your team was Gautier Paulin. I think there 
was even some disappointment from Yamaha 
and your side. He was only 22-23 when he 
moved to Kawasaki... 

In the past there were some riders I wanted to 
hire but I couldn’t and in the case of Gautier 
he was one that I strongly wanted to keep in 
the team but finally he decided to leave. For 
me it was a big disappointment, probably also 
for Yamaha. He came to stay for a short time 
[initially] because he wanted to go to the U.S. 
We thought it would be for one or two years 


maximum in MX2 but there was apparently no 
way he was going to stay in Grand Prix in the 
future. No option for MXGP or MX1 at the time. 
We knew he was talented and it was a purely 
sporting decision to take him for MX2. After 
the first year he wanted to stay and we were 
not surprised and also delighted. We were still 
100% sure he was going to the U.S. when he 
suddenly changed his mind and he was ready 
to stay in MX1. He won that race in Fermo 
- the last of that season [2011] - where we 
also had MX1 victories with David and Steven 
Frossard with the same bike and that was the 
time when Yamaha wanted to prove something 
about that 450. We were the only ones to have 
three riders in the same team win grands prix 
with the same bike. We knew from May-June 
that he wanted to go to MX1 and we were pre¬ 
pared to run three riders because David was 
under contract and Steven was the only one 
really fighting Cairoli. Paulin was the future for 
us. Yamaha Motor Europe made a good pro¬ 
posal and we had the same set-up to change to 
three in the same class and we had the means 
to offer the best support technically, humanly 
and logistically. Everything. But he said wanted 
to go into a team where he was ‘the man, ‘the 
hero’, the only one. I said: “we can give you the 
same, no more, no less, but please stay”. He 
decided to go, probably for more money also. 

It was a big shock but its fine. I’m still OK and 
friends with him. 






[Pelizza: “I think the day-to-day operation 
would stay the same if Michele stopped be¬ 
cause he has a system for everything. We all 
know what to do and how. He likes a certain 
routine for many things. So I don’t think it 
would change so much but for sure I wouldn’t 
like to say how long it would last without him 
guiding us. He has such a strong and impor¬ 
tant influence not only with riders but Yama¬ 
ha.’’] 

Lastly what about the future? I know he is 
older but people put you in the same genera¬ 
tion as Sylvain Geboers who recently passed 
over the reins at Suzuki to Stefan Everts. Do 
you see a day when you will back away? 

It will come and maybe sooner than ex¬ 
pected...but I don’t know when! I am not that 
important and I don’t think things will change 
too much when I stop. Sylvain was, and is, an 
icon for many of us as a Team Manager, a rider 
or just to have an idea of existing in the rac¬ 
ing world with a well-run team with good parts 
and good staff. He was my team manager and 
from that period thirty years ago maybe I am 
the only one still going! I don’t want to be too 
long running my own activity and don’t think 
1 am essential’. That is why very soon I could 
stop or step back. Emotionally I know I could 
stop next week but while I am fully supporting 
and continuing to work then it won’t happen. I 
love motorcycles and to ride Enduro and after 
the Argentine GP I will stay one week because 
I want to drive a car in the same area that I 
saw pictures of the last Dakar. I love these 
things. But like I stopped racing in 1987 - and 
stop means ‘stop’ - it will be time and it will 
be fine. 
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ST LOUIS AND THE FINAL EBBS OF THE MONSTER 
ENERGY SUPERCROSS SEASON SAW RYAN DUNGEY 
NESTLE ANOTHER FINGER AROUND THE 450SX 
CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY AND BACK-TO-BACK 
TITLES. INDIANAPOLIS WAS A CRACKER BETWEEN 
THE KTM AND FORMER TEAMMATE KEN ROCZEN AND 
THE DOME SAW ECHOES OF THAT DISPUTE AS EAST 
COAST 250SX CONTINUES TO BEWILDER 
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ffT'he typical is getting really old. It’s just 
stupid. He doesn’t know how to race 
and that’s what makes me so mad. He’s done 
it to me a few times now. He’s done it to other 
people. I’ve had enough,” fumed BTOSports 
KTM’s Justin Brayton after the main event in St 
Louis after a run in with Rockstar Husqvarna’s 
Jason Anderson while in third. 

“I don’t know if I speak for everybody else,” 
continued Brayton. “It’s right before a triple. 

If you come inside... he clearly just rammed 
me completely off the track. And what if I go 
for the jump? It’s so frustrating. And I’m not 
the type of guy that’s going to sit there and 
just hold somebody up, if I know clearly he’s 
faster.” 

And with that it’s official, with three rounds left 
in the Monster Energy Supercross series, ten¬ 
sions are getting high. There’s not much to ride 
for anyone in the 450SX class and that’s been 
reflected in the results lately with the same 
three riders (Dungey, Roczen and Anderson) in 
the same spots three weeks in a row and two 
of the three on the podium five straight weeks. 
So if you’re Chad Reed, Eli Tomac or Trey 
Canard...yeah, just start getting ready for this 
summer’s motocross series. 



Like the last couple of weeks Red Bull KTM’s 
Ryan Dungey has felt heavy pressure from RCH 
Suzuki’s Ken Roczen and although he’s bent, 
he hasn’t broken in taking three straight wins. 
In St Louis is was more of the same for the 
first ten laps until Roczen lost the front end. 

For Dungey it was another victory and if he 
puts three points on Roczen this weekend in 


Boston, he’ll clinch his fourth 450SX title. 

“I think lap 10 or 11 he (Roczen) squared me 
up. But up until then he was keeping the pres¬ 
sure. Out front I was trying to find the lines 
and see if I was losing somewhere,” said Dun¬ 
gey after the main event. “I was trying to just 
make sure I was hitting my lines right. But I 
noticed he was doing a couple different things 
because I could hear him behind me. So I was 
able to switch it up. But then you’re right, he 
got by me and I made a little mistake. I was 
able to square him up and then in the next 
turn I got underneath him and that was good. 
We put ourselves back in the lead position. I’d 
rather be leading than follow.” 

At times when Roczen has been putting pres¬ 
sure on Dungey he’s been able to use Ryan’s 
lines and at other times switch them up to gain 
an advantage on him. Even knowing this, Ryan 
insists he’d rather be leading the race. 

“Yeah, you’re always trying to protect your 
inside out-front. You don’t want to focus too 
much on the guy behind you but you can’t 
leave the door open either. So we were mak¬ 
ing sure our lines were good but also we can’t 
necessarily ride our lines like we would want to 
if we had a bigger lead.” 

Roczen got by Anderson with two turns to go 
to retake second and that left Anderson upset 
at RCH’s Broc Tickle who he felt got in his way 
and cost him the runner-up spot. But there’s 
no way he was as angry as Brayton who ran 
a solid third for half the race until Anderson 
jumped to the inside before the big triple and 
pushed the #10 off the track. Brayton was 
assured of at least a fourth if not for Ander¬ 
son’s aggressiveness. That’s the second time 
Brayton’s been a victim of the Husqvarna rider 
and probably #45 overall this season. The kid 
on the Husky is fast, he’s aggressive and he 
doesn’t care all that much about your feelings. 
Some of the passes I’ve thought have been 
fine, some not so much, but the rumours are 
the FIM will be sitting down with Anderson to 
chat about his riding. 








Fourth was GEICO Honda’s Justin Bogle who 
scored a season best ride and is, according to 
his team manager Mike Larocco, finally feel¬ 
ing like he’s “fitting in” with the big dogs of 
the 450SX class. Great ride by him as well as 
Monster Kawasaki’s fill-in Josh Grant who was 
fourth for a long time, ended up sixth but was 
docked two spots for jumping on a red cross a 
la Ryan Dungey in Detroit. 

Monster Yamaha’s Chad Reed started his 
200th career 450SX race (third on the all-time 
list behind Larocco and Kevin Windham) and a 
late race clutch issue held him back from mak¬ 
ing a charge on Bogle for fourth but afterwards 
Reedy was more in the mood to talk about his 
career milestone rather than his so-so sixth 
place. 

“Crazy to think that 200 flew by pretty fast. It’s 
kind of sad how fast they went, I guess. I would 
truthfully say that I feel more appreciative and 
I’m enjoying it more now,” said Reed. “But with 
that said I always still have frustrations. I’m as 
competitive as I was back then. I want to be a 
podium guy and I’m just not putting myself in 
good positions, not getting good starts. Then 
tonight we just had an issue and really strug¬ 
gled the last five laps.” 

In the 250SX eastern series is was another 
nutty race in that the man who had looked so 
solid all season long, GEICO Honda’s Malcolm 
Stewart, crashed three times in the main event 
and saw a ten point lead evaporate to one over 
Star Yamaha’s Aaron Plessinger. 

The winner was the rider that crashed out 
last week Jeremy Martin of the Star Yamaha 
team. Martin became the first repeat winner in 
six races and even with his DNF last week in 
Indianapolis, he’s just 16 points back in third. 
Martin was all smiles afterwards insisting that 
he was out of the title hunt and just trying to 
do whatever he can with no pressure. 

“I’ve been on the ground for the last two or 
three races. I was on the ground in the heat 
race earlier today,” said Jeremy. “And then 
thank God I got a holeshot in the main. I finally 


was able to ride my own laps and I had some 
clean air. No one else really dictated my race. 

It felt good. It was actually a really good feel¬ 
ing.” 

Plessinger followed Martin around about four 
seconds back to take a solid second after win¬ 
ning his first career 250SX last week and TLD 
KTM’s Shane McElrath took an even quieter 
third for his second podium of the series. 

Behind them was chaos in the form of Stewart, 
Tyler Bowers of the Monster Pro Circuit team 
and Martin Davalos of the Rockstar Husky 
team all crashing their way back to mediocre 
finishes. The 250SX eastern series seems to 
be the one that no one wants, which makes for 
some great racing but probably some grey hair 
on the heads of the managers. 

A person who doesn’t have much pressure 
though is Dungey who’s ripping off wins left 
and right. The fans who say he doesn’t have 
to ride for wins because of his points lead 
couldn’t be more wrong. Watching him the last 
few weeks when Roczen’s pushed hard, you 
can see that the fire for success burns deep in 
Dungey. 

“The big picture is obviously in our minds but 
at the same time each and every race is still 
valuable, to get the race wins. And we’ve said 
it before but not just myself and my trainer 
and my family and my team of people around 
me, and Team Red Bull KTM, we put in a lot of 
work,” said Ryan. “To give anything less than 
our best, even with the position we’re in, to 
leave anything on the table we work too hard 
not to give it our all. When you start trying 
to protect things or take it easy that’s when 
you’re not at your best. We should race like we 
practice and that’s giving it your all.” 

Just another week of giving it his all and re¬ 
sulting in a win here in the USA. What else is 
new? 
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A curious second again for Roczen. There is little doubting the German’s 
potential but there is almost a sense of resignation as well; a sense that 
2016 is all Dungey’s. “It’s the third time in a row we’ve come in second,” 
94 said. “We’re fighting really, really hard and I’m having a blast.” 
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Dungey rails a berm in the St Louis sand while the image of 
James Stewart (right) sums up arguably the multi-champion’s 
hardest season of competition. 7’ didnt make the Main Event 
after this accident (blameless again) in the Semi. Justin Bogle 
(above) gets back to form with a personal best fourth place 



AMA-SX CLASSIFICATION & CHAMPIONSHIP 


AMA 250SX EAST RESULT 

Riders 

1 

Jeremy Martin, USA 

Yamaha 

2 

Aaron Plessinger, USA 

Husqvarna 

3 

Shane McElrath, USA 

KTM 

4 

RJ Hampshire, USA 

Honda 

5 

Gannon Audette, USA 

Kawasaki 


AMA 450SX RESULT 

Riders 

l 

Ryan Dungey, USA 

KTM 

2 

Ken Roczen, GER 

Suzuki 

3 

Jason Anderson, USA 

Husqvarna 

4 

Jason Bogle, USA 

Honda 

5 

Trey Canard, USA 

Honda 


AMA 450SX STANDINGS 

(AFTER 14 OF 17 ROUNDS) 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Ryan Dungey 

328 

2 

Ken Roczen 

280 

3 

James Anderson 

260 

4 

Eli Tomac 

226 

5 

Chad Reed 

208 


AMA 250SX EAST STANDINGS 

(AFTER 7 OF 8 ROUNDS) 

Riders 

Points 

l 

Malcolm Stewart 

115 

2 

Aaron Plessinger 

114 

3 

Jeremy Martin 

99 

4 

Martin Davalos 

83 

5 

Tyler Bowers 

78 
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THE SWAP-AROUND... 

By Steve Matthes 


I t’s never too early to talk about possible team 
changes for 2017 and beyond. After all, that’s 
what the riders, teams and agents have been 
doing since Anaheim 1! Let’s take a look at the 
rumours, facts, innuendos and more from the 
paddock in regards to what could happen next 
year over in the USA. 

-The big one is that Kenny Roczen is going to 
leave RCH Suzuki and head on over to Honda to 
try and get the big red machine its first 450SX 
title since Carmichael left. Although I don’t know 
100% that this is going to happen I would put it 
in the ‘highly probable’ category. Roczen’s rea¬ 
sons for leaving Red Bull KTM a couple of years 
ago was related to the bike (he didn’t like the 
KTM despite the fact he won the 450MX title and 
he loved a Suzuki, the bike he’d been on most of 
his career), the fact he wanted to be the number 
1 guy on team and probably the gobs of money 
thrown at him. 

The reasons for leaving RCH to go to Honda 
aren’t as clear. We know that Roczen last year 
was frustrated with his bike and the direction of 
the team but things seemed to be better later in 
the summer. Recently Roczen’s gone back to a 
more of a stock set-up on his RMZ 450 and he’s 
been better than ever indoors. 

With one chance left this summer, Roczen’s gone 
0 for 3 in titles since the move over and at this 
point let me revisit something I wrote right here 
in OTOR previewing the 2015 450SX class. 


“He (Roczen) also won the 450MX title in a ter¬ 
rific display of riding. But that wasn’t enough for 
KTM to keep him and Roczen’s taking his talents 
to RCH Suzuki with full factory support. It’s a 
risky move, KTM is so aggressive in racing the 
last few years and has unlimited resources but 
Roczen was born and bred on a Suzuki and not 
that happy with the KTM’s handling.” 

I said at the time that it was a risky move leav¬ 
ing the factory team for the private team. In our 
sport over here the OEM’s control the information 
and have smart people. They also, for whatever 
reason, aren’t that pumped when teams they 
support beat the main factory teams. It’s weird 
but trust me, it’s been there time and time again. 
Roczen left a factory that built a specialized rac¬ 
ing motorcycle for a team that was dependent on 
someone else to give them info (Suzuki) as well 
as was out for a profit (OEM teams don’t care 
about profit). I think Kenny’s realized that if you 
can’t beat them, then join them. I also think that 
Roczen sharing an agent with the owner of RCH 
(Carey Hart) was a massive factor in him going 
there. There’s no doubt that the Roczen to RCH 
move was, at best, a sideways move. 

-Honda’s got both Cole Seely and Trey Canard’s 
contracts up and the thinking is they have to 
choose between one of them to team up with 
Roczen but despite me hearing from good sourc¬ 
es that Seely was the chosen one, I also heard 
that it’s not been decided just yet. Canard is 
talking to a few teams about taking his services 
somewhere else including Monster Kawasaki for 
the second spot beside Eli Tomac. 



-Lots of talk of the RCH team filling the spot of 
Roczen with two-time 250MX champion Jeremy 
Martin of the Star Yamaha team but I’m not so 
sure about this. With Jeremy’s 2016 250SX sea¬ 
son not going to plan there might be plans for 
him to hold off on jumping up. Stay tuned. RCH 
also has to determine what brand they’ll be on 
but it sounds like Suzuki and them are talking of 
continuing their relationship. One thing for sure 
is that Martin’s teammate Cooper Webb will be 
moving up to the Yamaha 450 factory team that 
has Chad Reed on it (who’s working on a two 
year SX-only deal) with a big Monster deal and, I 
hear, Thor gear. 

-BTOSports KTM has an opening with Andrew 
Short retiring and they’re sewing up their op¬ 
tion to stay with KTM for next year and beyond. 
Sounds like the team will be keeping Davi Mill- 
saps and sign another 450 rider and perhaps a 
250 guy. 

-JGR Yamaha’s deal to ride blue is up and 
there’s plenty of talk of them switching to anoth¬ 
er colour. That has to be decided first before we 
figure out what they’re doing for riders. Justin 
Barcia has a contract with JGR so he’ll stick 
around and ride whatever colour JGR is on and 
Weston Peick’s contract is up so there could be 
an opening there. 

- Blake Baggett, Justin Bogle, Nick Wey, Wil 
Hahn, Justin Brayton, Broc Tickle, Jake Weimer, 
Josh Grant and Dean Wilson just to name a few 
all have their deals up at the end of the year and 
looking for a spot to call home. Once the Roc¬ 


zen, J Mart, Webb deals get officially sewn up 
then these guys and the others can start figuring 
out where they’re going to go. 
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There was - understandably - a fair amount 
of fuss when Fox launched their Flexair riding 
gear last summer having been in development 
for several years and with the company’s claim 
to offer new levels of comfort, resistance and 
performance. The limited edition lines have en¬ 
joyed prominent exposure thanks to names like 
Dungey, Roczen and Gajser doing the business 
in their respective series. We couldn’t describe 
the Flexair better when Fox state their lightest 
ever jersey (6 ounces) is ‘lightweight, stretches 
with you, and keeps you cool with our propri¬ 
etary Fox TruDri moisture transfer performance 
fabric technology.’ The jersey costs 58 pounds 
in the UK while the pants come in at 165. Of 
their legwear, Fox say: The Flexair Racepant 
is pure performance. Featuring a durable, 
lightweight 4-Way stretch Fox TruMotion fabric 
chassis that delivers maximum performance’. 

A size 34 weighs only 28 ounces and has 
precision-engineered lazer perforations for 
ventilation. Lastly the glove to compliment the 
kit has a silicone lever grip, a clarino thumb 
guard and a hook and loop closure. 
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Just how important are handlebars for a factory 
Grand Prix racing team? Are they simply one of those 
components you bolt on and forget about? Do the 
shape and forms actually make much difference? In 
the desire to examine a technical part of an MXGP 
machine perhaps understated in its role we found a 
willing participant in the form of American firm Pro- 
Taper, part of the Tucker Rocky operation and helmed 
by former Pro Circuit title-winning mechanic Paul 
Perebijnos. Pro Taper have forged a four-year alliance 
with the Rockstar Energy IceOne Husqvarna Factory 
Racing team fielding Max Nagl and Christophe Char- 
lier in the MXGP class with the works FC450s. 

It seemed like a decent place to start... 


By Adam Wheeler 
Photos by JP Acevedo & Ray Archer 
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I ts chilly on Saturday morning at Valken- 
swaard for the Grand Prix of Europe and 
round three of 2016 MXGP and Team Man¬ 
ager Antti Pyrhonen is offering us a coffee 
in the confines of the new IceOne hospitality 
trailer/awning, complete with FI style racing 
seats around the tables. The window panels 
are down and the white roof provides a bright 
and ‘alert’ shade to the space. Out of the awn¬ 
ing and in the adjoining truck, mechanics are 
prepping the factory FCs for technical control; 
less than two days later and Nagl would use 
the ‘12’ to record what would be the first of 
three Grand Prix podium finishes in a row. 


The Finn is relaxed but is already taking calls 
for passes and other logistics as the paddock 
starts to fill. Valkenswaard is the first (and 


only) race from the opening five to be set in 
Europe, allowing the teams to use their full 
race structure. He sits down and happily chats 
about how the squad has progressed from 
being FI driver Kimi Raikkonen’s pet MX pro¬ 
ject in 2013 to one that now gives off the ap¬ 
pearance as one of the slickest run and most 
professional in the Grand Prix community; one 
that led the premier class category with Nagl 
throughout the first phase of 2015. “When I 
became Team Manager I wanted direct con¬ 
tact with a brand and factory and I knew Pit 
Beirer [KTM Sport Director] a bit and Robert 
Jonas [Husqvarna equivalent] very well,” he 
explains. “I wanted to be able to the show the 
work we were doing and the professionalism 
of the team so that when the chance to be 
‘factory’ came we could take it, and the ideal 
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scenario arose when KTM bought Husqvarna. 
We showed in one year the capabilities and 
vision we had. We had co-operated with KTM 
in 2013 but 2014 was our first with Husqvarna. 

I wanted to have all the functions of a factory 
team and run it on the highest level by tak¬ 
ing the whole thing very seriously. 2016 is our 
third year and we are on a very good level in 
terms of our co-operation.” 

He says the union has “improved” for 2016, so 
for a Belgian set-up fed directly by an Austri¬ 
an-based brand I asked what that meant. “It is 
hard to quantify it exactly but I’m talking about 
increased communication and trust, especially 
on the technical side,” Pyrhonen offers. “We 
have great ECU, engine and suspension guys 
that are supporting our fieldwork and that has 
been the biggest steps to take.” 

What does that definition of ‘factory’ really 
mean? KTM, by way of comparison, have their 
MXGP unit based in Belgium and Rome un¬ 
der the guidance of Claudio De Carli but their 
MX2 team and truck is run directly in-house. 
Husqvarna’s MX2 factory output is steered 
by Jacky Martens, another Belgian operation. 
“Being ‘factory’ basically means everything!” 
he explains. “Of course you need the presen¬ 
tation and the trailer and so on but we can 
say that this is the ‘easy’ part of the job. The 
‘professionalism’ I was talking about earlier 
is not only in the infrastructure - the trucks, 
vans and workshop and all the tools - but also 
the daily and weekly working processes; the 
training mechanics, attention for the rider, the 
training programmes and the right staff that 
mix experience and knowledge. Then the whole 
inventory and use of stock and components 
and the feedback of parts to the factory and 
suppliers. So it is a very large package. I speak 
a lot with Robert and he is a great leader for 
Husqvarna motorsports and has similar visions 
about motocross to me. It is my job to execute 
the ideas we have whether it is for training, 
international races or GPs.” 


Antti is a little vague about the involvement 
that Raikkonen now has in the team and since 
it began from humble roots as part of the 
premier class four years earlier to its current 
lofty works status. He only comments that the 
Ferrari driver (and still team owner) is “excited 
and motivated by the steps we have done”. 
Looking around the pristine environment that 
Pyrhonen overseas - and having seen the 
workshop infrastructure they have at their 
disposal - IceOne appears to be a team that 
wants for little and can be classed with the 
best and most established in MXGP. Part of the 
fabric of what we see is a carefully considered 
list of technical partners and it is here that we 
come to ProTaper; the handlebars easily vis¬ 
ible at the head of the FC450s and burdened 
down with wires, at least three switches, two 
for electronics. Pyrhonen claims that the 
team’s iron links to Husqvarna and Austria 
does not mean that they are politically forced 
into taking on new suppliers. “For sure I need 
to approve our partners with Husqvarna...and I 
would want to,” he asserts. “We want the best, 
most professional and technical products on 
the market so our selection is quite clear and I 
communicate what I want but we tend to be on 
the same lines anyway because together with 
Husqvarna we want the best for the bikes.” 

“ProTaper was with us from the first year in 

2013 and it has been a nice partnership be¬ 
cause they was not such a well known brand 
here in Europe and I think we were one of the 
only teams to run the product in 2013 and 

2014 and I’m proud of that,” he says. “They 
are getting bigger and bigger here now and 
we stuck with them even when we switched 
to Husqvarna works status. As a brand they 
fit well with our philosophy and is a top, high- 
level technical product. In terms of supply and 
development they have done an absolutely top 
job and it was so simple to find the correct 
bend to satisfy the riders through the last few 
years; this is important.” 






Technical Chief and former racer Peter Dirkx 
wanders in to make use of the coffee machine. 
He is an ideal first port of call to gauge just 
how IceOne embark on their work with the 
ProTaper catalogue that seems to push inno¬ 
vation and curious inventions (see their Micro 
bar for kids or the Fuzion adjustable bar) as it 
does more rudimentary parts. “In my opinion 
a bar can really effect how a rider feels on the 
bike,” the Belgian says. “Every rider has a dif¬ 
ferent body position and height and once they 
get the right feeling on the bike then they will 
stay with that the whole year.” 


“We have all the bends and heights available 
from ProTaper at the workshop, and we can 
still work with the handlebar mounts actually 
because they go from 30-40mm. In between 
we have differences of 2mm so we can work 
with that. We have all the options we want.” 



“With the new bike we were using a slightly 
higher bar - for both riders actually - and I 
think they like it more because of the new ge¬ 
ometry of the bike,” says Dirkx. 



Over a month beforehand and in the warmer 
climes of Southern California ProTaper Brand 
Manager Paul Perebijnos seems to be fight¬ 
ing a battle. In the cluttered but ordered Tucky 
Rocky offices in Irvine ProTaper product and 
point-of-sales material squabbles for space 
and visual attention among the myriad of 
colours, gear, posters, books and riding kit 
from brand-mates Answer and MSR. Amid the 
reams of product, the gregarious Floridian is 
surfing a freight train of work, development 
and sales connected with ‘PT’ and the swell 
of interest since their ideas first came to the 
market over a quarter of a century ago. 


“We go through several bar bends and heights 
and we test them,” chimes in Pyrhonen, keen 
to emphasise that the winter of 2015 was a 
busy one due to the brand new FC450 that 
needed optimisation to stay at the front of 
MXGP. “We have a completely new bike this 
year in terms of chassis, engine and sub-frame 
and more so we had to work through the base 
as well.” 


As a hardened veteran of the intense and 
victory-hungry Pro Circuit race team, Perebi¬ 
jnos is now learning a whole new side of the 
industry to compliment his technical acumen. 
When it comes to track experience and relation 
of those forces and demands on motorcycle 
equipment it seems that the company could 
not have found a more accomplished brain. 
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“My experience at Pro Circuit helped a lot but 
my parents were also machine shop owners for 
over thirty years back in Florida where I come 
from and that was one of my first jobs,” he 
reveals. “So I know a lot about manufacturing 
techniques, materials and machining. Then at 
Pro Circuit I learned a lot about how to apply 
that to motorcycles. When I came here I didn’t 
know much about price margins, vendors, lead 
times and many others things I had to take-in. 

I worked with a consultant here who has been 
at ProTaper since the beginning and he was 
the one who invented the eight inch handlebar 
in 1991 and he is very much still tied to the 
brand, so I lean on him a lot and he helps me 
avoid pitfalls; such as looking at a project that 
might end up being too costly for the custom- 


We’re keen to know his view therefore on 
how a firm like ProTaper can service a team 
like IceOne and whether riders generally take 
their handlebars for granted. “When you get 
to an elite level of competition you really start 
paying attention to every single part of the 
motorcycle,” he states. “I don’t care who you 
are...there is no way to make a crossed han¬ 
dlebar as strong as one that isn’t. The cross¬ 
bar makes the handlebar very rigid and gives 
it something to bend and flex against; that is 
why you will see a broken crossbar handlebar 
but normally not one without. It is one of the 
reasons why on Roger De Coster’s [Red Bull 
KTM] team you will not see a guy running a 
crossbar because often you can finish the race 
with a bent bar but not a broken one. [Ryan] 
Villopoto broke his bar in that crash in his very 
last race at the GP in Italy. The comfort level 
is different between the bars and there are a 
lot of differences between the brands as well. 

A lot of companies are making over-sized bars 
but there is no way, by any stretch of imagina¬ 
tion, that they are the same as a ProTaper bar 
and I have lab results to prove it. People have 
to take into consideration that they are buy¬ 
ing something for their bike and something to 
make them safe. I think you really need to trust 


a brand that has been in business a long time 
and we are the ones who invented it and came 
up with it.” 

Perebijnos, now two years in his role, is sur¬ 
rounded by the contents of the catalogue: 
bars, grips, sprockets, chains, levers, footpegs, 
brake discs and pads, tie-downs and other 
accessories (nice t-shirts). In another part of 
the Tucker Rocky facility a high stack of boxes 
are packed and labelled ready for delivery for 
Belgium and to the attention of IceOne. The 
GP team will get through enough product in a 
season that will involve eighteen Grands Prix, 
several pre-season meetings, perhaps a couple 
of German, Belgian or Dutch domestic champi¬ 
onship fixtures and then outings like the Mo- 
tocross of Nations. “It is a good product and 
luckily Max doesn’t crash a lot. We change the 
bar every GP,” says Max Nagl’s mechanic Bart 
Dirkx, Peter’s brother. We are back in Valken- 
swaard and watching the friendly technician 
finish his prep on the race bike. “Max is a per¬ 
fectionist with his settings and the bar position 
has to be just right and kept the same all the 
time,” he alludes. “He is very strict with that. It 
is the first thing he checks. Max is quite small 
so he has an individual setting and height on 
the bike.” 



“It is a really important setting for a rider 
because it is the first thing that they feel when 
they get onto a bike,” he continues. “If they feel 
good with the bars then everything else will 
follow.” 




Feature 





HANDS-ON: PRO'IAPER & BARS 



Dirkx and Nagl have worked together since 
their years on the factory KTM team and have 
smelted an effective bond. The Belgian is 
meticulous, recipient and open-minded whilst 
the German is ordered, practical and sensitive 
to set-up. It means their comprehensive and 
diligent testing work encompasses discussion 
and real teamwork to nail Nagl’s often ‘alterna¬ 
tive’ preferences. 

“There are different handlebars that we test 
and we do it at the beginning of a new sea¬ 
son,” says Dirkx. “Normally the bar that Max 
chooses we keep for the year. Due to the new 
bike we had a lot to do this winter but once 
everything is decided and in place then we 
measure it all and keep the exact same con¬ 
figuration. Of course not every day is the same 
for a rider and it might be possible that he 
wants to move something, and the check on 
the bars and the levers are the first things.” 


We find Nagl in the hospitality truck a little 
later, holding baby son Mason who is growing 
at an alarming rate. “For me it is actually quite 
difficult for the handlebars because my overall 
bike set-up is really low and so they have to 
be dropped down,” he explains. “I had a spe¬ 
cial one made for me and also the handlebar 
mounts. We changed again recently and I went 
to the Carmichael Edition; which is a bit more 
bent and it fits quite well for me.” 

“You can feel it [a new bar] straight away...but 
normally when you are riding,” he says. “It’s 
not something you can notice just by sitting on 
the bike. I come to the team on a Friday [at a 
Grand Prix] and I’m wearing gloves because I 
can only really feel the bars when I have them 
on; strange I know! I sit on the bike and check 
the position. In the sand I will have the setting 
a bit more backwards, and then pushed for¬ 
wards for hard-pack.” 












Handlebars have been long been part of a 
formula in trying to perfect handling and, like 
the bikes themselves, have progressed signifi¬ 
cantly in material, durability and performance 
and with brands like Renthal and WRP also 
making strides. Nagl believes that while there 
is a personalisation process to finding and 
choosing the right bar riders also make the 
best of what they have. “All of the set-up - so 
the bars, levers, footpegs - is something you 
can make special for the rider...but you tend 
to get used to whatever you have,” he reflects. 
“After a few days I think you can ride anything 
and one model that fits and works will do for 
the season normally.” 

Peter Dirkx is unconvinced that the dreaded 
problem of arm-pump is related: “I don’t think 
bars have much to do with arm-pump and 
whether the bar is more bent or not. It is a big 
mental thing and the more they [the riders] 
ride the better it gets. I’m not 100% sure on 
whether it’s the bars.” 

Bart stresses that the fine-tuning and election 
of a particular bar is more than a rider simply 
jumping on a bike and feeling OK. There is a 
collaborative method that helps the team get 
to the final stages of set-up. “We can watch 
trackside and see if he is too far back or put¬ 
ting too much pressure on the forearms down 
a straight or through waves or another sec¬ 
tion,” he divulges. “We can look at the body 
position and tell the rider and he can think 
about it. It’s part of the communication, and 
then we can work through the test on different 
settings until he has a comfortable position.” 


That word ‘comfort’ appears again and is per¬ 
haps one of the key phrases when it comes to 
technical work at the spearhead of MXGP. En¬ 
gine power delivery, suspension performance, 
start line prowess, ergonomics (Nagl says he 
now hates hand-guards) and positioning - with 
handlebars constituting an important aspect of 
the latter - are the hot areas to allow the ath¬ 
lete to turn up his competitive mojo. ProTaper 
are obviously giving the IceOne boys the goods 
they need, and the explanations of the experts 
involved does create curiosity as to how han¬ 
dlebars ultimately gauge the final end feeling 
that turns into faster times and thus results. 
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So, what’s the job about? 

I’m the brand manager; so I control our ad 
spend and then the product development so I 
am constantly racking my brain for new ideas. 

I work with vendors on pricing and I have a guy 
who helps me draw stuff and we have resources 
here for design and 3D packaging. Basically 
everything that goes into making a new prod¬ 
uct - part numbers, forecasting, distribution - I 
also spearhead that. I also allocate our sponsor¬ 
ship budget each year and that we get a return 
on investment for what ProTaper is spending so 
that might be writing a contract for Geico Honda 
or looking into our amateur support. Any money 
or product that is given away by ProTaper has 
to come through me. I’m also Sales focused and 
work with our parent company Tucker Rocky 
and our reps, some 200, and make presenta¬ 
tions and outline our plan for the year: what we 
are doing, what is new and where we are going, 
essentially updating and educating our sales 
force. I guess the easiest way to say it is that I 
run the brand in pretty much every aspect. 

Where’s the manufacturing source for ProTa¬ 
per? 

We have a few different [vendors] but for the 
most part we have one main vendor; a very well 
respected company in Taiwan - and there is a 
big difference between products from Taiwan 
and somewhere like China. If you were classify 
them with something like car dealerships then 
you’ll have Porsche, Lexus, Ford and someone 
like Kia then we are basically working with the 
factory that is Porsche. It is the top and is re¬ 
flected in our product quality. Plenty of people 
are making over-sized handlebars because our 
patent ran out a few years ago but not every 
oversized bar is created equal and the mix of 
material in our product is unique. Nobody else 
has it and it does make a huge difference. 


The catalogue is wide-ranging but must be hard 
to come up with new ideas or ways to fabricate 
handlebars... 

It is hard because everything is done and cre¬ 
ated many times in the motorcycle industry; it 
is almost like ‘let’s make a new colour or a new 
form’. But being such a motorcycle enthusiast 
and through my riding experience and experi¬ 
ence as a mechanic at Pro Circuit - where I saw 
a lot of cool stuff - I know a lot about what a 
motorcycle rider will need. This helps with new 
ideas, like the micro handlebar - which was not 
my idea but I helped make it happen - or the 
one-third waffle grip that my boss thought of af¬ 
ter we had a chat. Overall it is hard to come up 
with new stuff...but then it is our job to do so. 

What about prototyping, sampling, fabricating... 

Sometimes tough. For a grip you need to com¬ 
mit to a design and buy a mould and they are 
very expensive but we have ways to make one- 
offs grips without the mould to see if what we 
are doing is really going to work. I would imag¬ 
ine it is much harder for a new brand to come 
up with high quality, new inventions but we have 
been in business for so long - since ’91 - that 
we know a lot about what cannot be done. As 
technology and material evolve we can turn to 
the people that are so ingrained in the industry 
and are the first to know about these new manu¬ 
facturing techniques. 

You’re still riding so able to test the products as 
well as manage them... 

It is a nice excuse! There are plenty of products 
I can test myself because I ride and race still. It 
is beneficial and it helps that I can count on a 
lot of contacts and connections in this industry. 
For instance if we are working on a brake lever 
I know I can go to Pro Circuit where normally 
every type of motorcycle is down there and I can 
swap around levers and try things out. Relation¬ 
ships and being a good person in this industry 
helps by making your life a lot easier down the 
road. 
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"MANUFACTURING TAKES A LONG TIME 
BECAUSE IT STARTS WITH AN IDEA , GOES INTO 
A DRAWING , TURNS INTO A SAMPLE THAT 
THEN NEEDS TO BE TESTED FOR FATIGUE AND 
IS PUT THROUGH THE MILL AT A LAB; SO THE 
LIFECYCLE IS QUITE LONG , USUALLY A YEAR 
FROM CONCEPT TO POINT OF SALE..." 








Feature n 4 


On the marketing side trying to make a 
handlebar sexy or desirable is another chal¬ 
lenge... 

For sure and for most part people say talk¬ 
ing about bars and grips is boring but we are 
really ‘into’ it and we are very active with our 
marketing; I would say more than all of our 
competitors. Again that is about working with 
others around me and keeping an eye on the 
internet and many times I’m looking outside 
the industry because I don’t want to be the guy 
just making a new colour and following the 
line. I’ll look to different industries for ideas 
and it is about being creative and thinking ‘out 
of the box’. You cannot get much done if you 
pretend you know everything. 

Is there a hidden ‘hero’ product for ProTaper? 

Hard to really answer and I’ve been trying to 
raise the quality of our products across the 
board. I think one thing people maybe don’t 


know about is the quality of our tie-downs... 
but maybe they do as it is our best selling part 
number, beyond any grip or handlebar. I’m not 
over-exaggerating when I say it is the best one 
you can buy because it has a patent on it and 
reflects our desire to be industry-leading inno¬ 
vators and create things first so we can corner 
the market. Everybody on the planet needs a 
tie-down. 

Any surprises coming up soon from the 
brand? 

There is innovation going on and marketing 
is changing to. We are working on three new 
projects that nobody else has thought of. We 
are taking advantage of our experience and 
the techniques and materials that are avail¬ 
able around the world. Sometimes when we 
come up with something new then it is slow- 
to-go because it is ‘new’ and the micro bar is 
an example of that. Damon Bradshaw was the 
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first to ride and test with the over-sized bar 
in '91 and he didn’t want to give it back, but it 
was very new to the market and triple clamps 
did not accept 1-1/8 inch bars but now it has 
become the norm in the industry and I think 
we are in a similar state as ‘91-92 with the 
Micro. Every kid I’ve given it to doesn’t want to 
go back to their old bars. So it is about getting 
people to try change and seeing that ProTa- 
per is a brand that wants to push limits. Once 
we get a customer and they think ‘these guys 
know what they are talking about’ then I think 
it will snowball. I think the Micro has the po¬ 
tential to do what the over-sized did all those 
years ago. It is my job to push ahead with that 
and hopefully my goal is to see every 50, 65 
and 85 bike equipped with a microbar. 


People remember you from the Pro Circuit 
days and union with Dean Wilson. Do you still 
miss the races? 

It was very difficult in the beginning to tran¬ 
sition [across] because I had to change my 
whole way of thinking and every weekend [go¬ 
ing] racing was my job and I missed it a lot at 
first. But then I only wanted to go back to it if 
the situation was right for me and my family. I 
almost had the chance to do that and actually 
go to KTM and be Dean’s [Wilson] mechanic 
but I don’t regret that decision. It becomes 
harder to be a mechanic and be a husband, 
father and homeowner because you spend 
so little time at home. So I really like what I 
am doing now and I don’t miss it [racing] any 
more but it took a while to get past that. 
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Last year was fantastic for you and Max so 
what is the approach now for the team be¬ 
cause the signing of Charlier might have been 
a surprise for a few people... 

Like you said the start of the season with Max 
was amazing; winning races and leading the 
championship up until his injury. This is what 
we are looking for: to win and battle for the 
title...that’s obvious. Max is the guy for us 
currently who needs to bring the results and 
he is doing that. I can understand that some 
would be surprised that we took Christophe 
into the team but he is a talented rider and is 
quite raw. We saw there were a lot of things we 
could do for him in terms of better bikes, train¬ 
ing structure and we had a look at points with 
which we could bring him forward and that’s 
why we took him. I think he will also bring the 
results we are looking for. The only unfortunate 
part was that three weeks before the first GP 
he picked up an injury. 

Can you close the book on Todd Waters? 

Again I think people were surprised you did 
not keep him because his results were not a 
disaster... 

No, and Todd is a great guy and had quite a 
good season last year. He was good to work 
with and I still consider him a friend but we 
were looking in a slightly different direction for 
2016 and it was not really to do with him or his 
riding. We were looking for a guy that could 
surprise us a bit more and that’s what I am 
expecting from Charlier. We signed Max Anstie 
for 2017 and 2018 so we are definitely looking 
to bring fast young riders to MXGP as well that 
can go for the podium. 


Last year you had the wise approach of having 
the two main riders and then Nathan Watson 
as back-up in case of injury and doing testing 
work. You don’t have that element of caution 
this season... 

We don’t and it is possible that we do it again 
in the future but for 2016 we are working with 
only two MXGP riders. We are not completely 
out of the three-rider programme because we 
are helping Mikkel Haarup - a fourteen year 
old in Dane - and it has been a good experi¬ 
ence to work with a great talent like that and 
his family and he has been doing well in the 
Italian championship and on the 125, the 
Dutch and Belgian series’ as well. 
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HE AMERICAS 


MotoGP USA 




COTA SAW MARC MARQUEZ EXTEND HIS RUN, TAKE TWO WINS ON THE 
BOUNCE (AFTER A PRE-SEASON PERIOD THAT HINTED THE CHANCES 
OF SUCH A FEAT WOULD BE INITIALLY VERY REMOTE] AND TOSS AN 
ALPINESTARS RACE GLOVE ONTO THE FLOOR FOR TITLE CONTENTION IN 
2016. CORMACGP WAS IN THE RIGHT PLACES AT THE RIGHT TIME BUT 
AUSTIN ALREADY FEELS LIKE A LONG TIME AGO IN LIGHT OF RECENT 
TRANSFER NEWS IN MOTOGP AND THE 'EMMETTS' - DAVID AND GAVIN - 
OFFER THEIR THOUGHTS ON JORGE LORENZO'S LATEST BOMBSHELL 
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MotoGP USA 


Marquez put COTA ‘on repeat’ for the fourth year in a row and the Catalan 
had to share headline billing with high-profiles crashes that saw Valentino 
Rossi among the fallers. ‘93’ was still able to toast his 26th win from 57 
starts in MotoGP and is tied with Phil Read as the seventh most success¬ 
ful GP rider of all time. Austin was satisfying for Scott Redding (below, 
left) who took over from Eugene Laverty as the best Brit on the weekend 
and first classified satellite rider 
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Jerez was always going to be a busy week for Lorenzo but the recent new 
explosion over his future means even more intensity and endless ques¬ 
tions about the same subject. Quite how the subject of 2017 has come 
around by the fourth race of the 2016 season is still baffling 






MotoGP USA 
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DAMNED 

DAMNED 

By Gavin Emmett 


IF YOU DU-CATI, 
IF YOU DON’T 



S o far it’s not been a year for title defences. In 
football, Chelsea’s band of multimillion-pound 
mercenaries have failed to muster a single perfor¬ 
mance resembling that of Premier League cham¬ 
pions, whilst in Formula One, Lewis Hamilton has 
had to watch on glumly as his teammate has tri¬ 
umphed in all three events so far this year. Jordan 
Spieth’s catastrophic meltdown at the Masters golf 
last weekend was uncharacteristic in the extreme, 
whilst in a sport close to my heart, last year’s 
treble-winning champs Leeds Rhinos languish in 
the bottom two of rugby league’s table in England. 

Nothing quite so dramatic in MotoGP but Jorge 
Lorenzo’s own defence has faltered since winning 
the opening race of the season in Qatar. The Mal- 
lorcan crashed out in Argentina, whilst the six- 
second gap to Marquez in Texas was somewhat 
on the generous side after his compatriot cruised 
across the line. It hasn’t quite been the disaster 
we’ve seen in other sports; Lorenzo lies second on 
45 points, but he and Yamaha were supposed to 
be reaping the benefits of a Honda which is clearly 
nowhere near its peak, despite Marc Marquez per¬ 
forming magic tricks on board. 

The next few races are going to be key, tradition¬ 
ally strong venues for Yamaha but they now come 
in the wake of the confirmation of Lorenzo’s de¬ 
parture to Ducati. Every negative comment, every 
surprising manoeuvre and every single point lost 
will come under the microscope as fans and the 
media look hungrily for signs that the divorce is 
starting early. 

We’ll get a better idea of the reigning champ’s mo¬ 
tives for jumping ship once we’re in Jerez, because 
as if there wasn’t enough fuel on the fire heading 
to the manic Spanish Grand Prix, he appears in the 


pre-event press conference alongside Lin Jarvis, 
Yamaha Racing’s MD. However, that still allows us 
a couple of days of speculation as to why the Span¬ 
iard has finally decided to take up an offer that has 
sat on the table since 2009 - he has long been at 
the top of Ducati’s shopping list. 

Firstly, the Italian bike is clearly competitive since 
this year’s rule changes. Even without the conces¬ 
sions of previous seasons, Dovizioso and lannone 
could easily have racked up three podiums apiece. 
Lorenzo would undoubtedly rate himself as being 
at least a couple of tenths quicker than the Italian 
duo, and Casey Stoner’s performances out of the 
box in testing will have heartened him. 

Whilst the Aussie and the Spaniard are close allies, 
the question is whether he and the Ducati will get 
on quite as well. Lorenzo is famed for his smooth¬ 
ness on the Yamaha but, up to now, success on 
the Desmosedici came with aggressive riders like 
Stoner. Dovi in turn is an extremely late braker, 
whereas Jorge is quite the opposite - early on the 
brakes, lots of corner speed, with that classical arc¬ 
ing 250-style line. Having said that, the bike looks 
well sorted at the moment, and in particular the 
mechanical grip as it drives out of corners is plain 
for all to see (on a side note this is where many 
feel the problems with the Michelins have derived). 

I don’t see money as much of a motivating factor - 
rumours are that he will command a fee only about 
25% more at Ducati - but he certainly doesn’t have 
the mass market appeal of a Rossi or Marquez. 

Less endorsements mean less overall income, so 
that extra couple of million dollars could well be 
sweetening things a little as the soon-to-be 29 
year-old looks towards the back end of his career. 
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One of the main factors for me in his decision is 
about legacy. If Lorenzo were to stay at Yamaha, 
he could have been an ambassador for life - but 
Rossi’s extended deal means he will always remain 
in the shadow of his nemesis. The Italian will for¬ 
ever be the man who transformed Yamaha’s for¬ 
tunes in the MotoGP era, and it’s easy to see why 
that rankled with Lorenzo, having won three titles 
to Rossi’s two since he entered the premier class 
and always feeling like the odd man out. 

Despite Rossi’s comments about needing ‘a big 
pair of balls’ to go to Ducati, Jorge has more than 
enough bottle, as we’ve seen through the torrid 
mental and physical battles he’s overcome through 
the years. Moving to Ducati gives him the chance 
to throw one back in Rossi’s face. To succeed 
where his rival was unable, and simultaneously 
cement his legend in the sport by becoming part of 
that elite bunch of riders to have won on two differ¬ 
ent manufacturers. 

There will be no guarantees but he now has the 
chance to transform the Ducati back into a title¬ 
winning package and become the man ‘who could’. 
For me, that surely is the most appealing part of 
this move, and credit must go to Lorenzo for not 
taking the path of least resistance. He has backed 
himself like a true champion should but the next 
few races will be crucial as to whether he goes to 
Ducati as a reigning or a former champion. 
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ROU N DIED FORTITU DIE... 


By David Emmett 

U nless you have been living under a rock for the 
past day or so (or maybe, last week or so) you 
will be aware that Jorge Lorenzo has decided to 
leave the safe confines of Yamaha and chance his 
arm with Ducati. It is a decision that required balls 
to make, as Valentino Rossi put it, and Lorenzo has 
shown he is not lacking in that department. Mind 
you, anyone with lingering doubts about Lorenzo’s 
testicular fortitude need only think back to Assen 
in 2013, when the Spaniard crashed and broke his 
collarbone in a soaking wet practice on Thursday, 
flew to Barcelona for surgery in the early hours of 
Friday, and raced to an incredible fifth place on 
Saturday. If anyone ever questions Jorge Lorenzo’s 
courage or his mental strength, I merely point 
them to that. 

So we know Lorenzo does not lack courage, but 
should we question the wisdom of his move to 
Ducati? The last time a Yamaha world champion 
signed for Ducati, it did not end well. Valentino 
Rossi spent two years in the wilderness scor¬ 
ing only the occasional podium, never capable of 
winning. Those were very different times indeed: 
Ducati had been lulled into a false sense of secu¬ 
rity, the genius of Casey Stoner still finding a way 
to win races, despite a bike which was becoming 
less and less competitive. Rossi believed all he had 
to do was refine the bike a little, and he would be 
winning. That illusion lasted approximately two 
laps before Rossi understood how underwhelming 
the bike was, and, more painfully, how exceptional 
Stoner’s talent must have been. 

The new situation at Ducati is very different: Filippo 
Preziosi has been replaced by Gigi Dall’lgna, the 
racing department has been completely reorgan¬ 
ized, and the Desmosedici is now an exceptionally 
competitive motorcycle. In 2010, only Casey Stoner 
was capable of podiums or wins on the Ducati. 

In 2015, Andrea Dovizioso and Andrea lannone 
racked up a total of eight podiums, while Danilo 


Petrucci added a ninth on the GP14.2. The bike 
was capable...but to win a race its riders need to 
beat Jorge Lorenzo, Valentino Rossi, Marc Marquez 
and Dani Pedrosa. Put Jorge Lorenzo on the Duca¬ 
ti, and that equation changes. A lot. 

This has clearly been Ducati’s plan all along. After 
Stoner announced he was jumping ship, Ducati 
set about hiring a rider who could help make their 
bike competitive. They stated quite explicitly when 
Rossi was hired that his job was to both win races 
and help develop their bike to make it easier to 
ride. That they did not achieve that goal was down 
to Rossi running into exactly the same issues that 
caused Stoner to leave: a failure to listen to their 
riders, and make good use of the feedback they 
provided. Frustrated, Rossi departed at the end 
of his two-year contract, returning to the Yamaha 
fold. At the time, someone on Lorenzo’s side of the 
garage told me that Yamaha were not paying Rossi 
anything in 2013. But then again, someone on Lor¬ 
enzo’s side of the garage would say that, wouldn’t 
they? 

Ironically, it is Rossi’s failure at Ducati which has 
made Lorenzo’s passage there possible. Philip 
Morris were rumoured to be paying Rossi 15 
million a year, and with Rossi’s talent not in ques¬ 
tion, it was clearly the bike, and by extension, its 
designer which was to blame. After Audi bought 
Ducati, Corse boss Filippo Preziosi was cast aside, 
and after messing around with some Germans for 
a while, Gigi Dall’lgna was brought in. Dall’lgna 
was given carte blanche to reorganise, and he did 
just that, restoring communication and rotating 
engineers between Ducati Corse, the test team and 
the racing teams. That process produced first the 
GP14.2, Ducati’s first truly competitive bike in a 
long time, and then the GP15 and GP16, bikes ca¬ 
pable of winning races and championships, accord¬ 
ing to Casey Stoner, drafted back in as a test rider. 



This makes Lorenzo’s gamble look a lot less like a 
stab in the dark. The bike is clearly good enough, 
but what about Lorenzo himself? Can the Spaniard 
repeat on the Ducati what he did on the Yamaha? 
Lorenzo has something of a reputation for needing 
everything to be perfect for him to be competi¬ 
tive. This is not entirely accurate, though. It is true 
that Lorenzo can be unbeatable one week, and 
nowhere the next, but this is less to do with set up 
than most fans think. Wilco Zeelenberg insists that 
Lorenzo is just as fast with a poor set up as he is 
when the set up is perfect, the only difference be¬ 
ing the mood in the garage. 

Where Lorenzo struggles, however, is when grip is 
low, and particularly when grip is inconsistent. Lor¬ 
enzo uses his style to extract more corner speed 
from the bike than anyone else is capable of, but to 
do so, he needs confidence in the grip of the bike 
and the grip of the track. When those two are miss¬ 
ing, he can’t find the very limit of adhesion, and 
carry more speed through the turns. The Ducati is 
known for having outstanding grip, in all conditions 
(see how well they go when it’s wet), so Lorenzo 
should do admirably. Ducati will need to surround 
him with a smart crew (it is unclear how many of 
Lorenzo’s team will leave with him), but with the 
proper guidance, Lorenzo should be just as com¬ 
petitive at Ducati as he was in Yamaha. 

The biggest factor for Lorenzo will surely be his 
role in the team. Lorenzo made little secret of his 
displeasure with Yamaha at the way they handled 
the end of the 2015 season, feeling that the factory 
was favouring Valentino Rossi over him. The pair¬ 
ing has never been a happy one. Rossi did all he 
could to prevent Yamaha putting Lorenzo straight 
into the factory team in 2008, and their bitter 
rivalry eventually led to him leaving at the end of 
2010. Lorenzo did not greet a returning Rossi with 
open arms in 2013, the atmosphere deteriorating 
as Rossi became more competitive. Rossi and Lor¬ 
enzo really do not like each other, and it shows. 


At Ducati, Lorenzo will be the clear number one 
rider (though team bosses will strenuously deny 
this), and have all of the efforts of the team fo¬ 
cused on helping him win races and a title. He 
will also be free of Valentino Rossi in the garage, 
and free to speak his mind on his ex-teammate. 

No longer will his success be ascribed to Rossi’s 
development ability, or to Rossi’s help in getting in 
the way of opponents. Lorenzo will finally be able 
to step out from Rossi’s shadow, and be regarded 
as a rider in his own right. 


Ultimately, Lorenzo’s move is great news for the 
sport. The line up at the factory Yamaha and 
Honda garages has been stagnant for too long, 
with riders mostly staying put. Lorenzo’s departure 
opens up a spot for new talent at Yamaha, and 
gives the grid a badly needed reshuffle. It also puts 
one of the MotoGP aliens on a third manufacturer, 
giving more than just Honda and Yamaha chances 
to win. If Maverick Vinales stays with Suzuki (and 
that’s a big if), then there could well be four dif¬ 
ferent bikes capable of winning on every weekend. 
There is already a massive buzz over who is to 
replace Lorenzo and what the implications are for 
the rest of the grid. It has been an outstanding time 
to be a fan of MotoGP. The Lorenzo announcement 
only makes it better. 









T he KTM 1290 SUPER ADVENTURE comes kitted out with the latest 
technological advancements, the highest level of safety and a powerful 
V-twin engine. Never before has a riding experience been this inspiring. 


■ KTM 1290 SUPER ADVENTURE | 

DISCOVER THE 
UNIMAGINABLI 







Please make no attempt to imitate the illustrated riding scenes, always wear protective clothing and observe the 
applicable provisions of the road traffic regulations! The illustrated vehicles may vary in selected details from 
the production models and some illustrations feature optional equipment available at additional cost. 
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More excellent riding jacket options from Scott 
and the Concept VTD garment that is made 
from Polyamide fabric and waterproof DWR 
finishing; acronyms a plenty and we’re not sure 
what all of them mean but having handled and 
worn Scott’s touring/trail gear then there is no 
cause for concern for either the quality, build 
or effectiveness of the product. The Concept 
comes in grey or black with a pant option to 
complete the set. The breathable mess base 
casts the jacket an ideal solution for the slowly 
climbing temperatures (thus more bike time) 
and also April’s propensity to spring surprise 
showers. Check out the website for more im¬ 
ages and info. 
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ASSEN ■ APRIL 16-17 ■ RND 4 of 13 


L Race one winner: Jonathan Rea, Kawasaki 
Race two winner: Jonathan Rea, Kawasaki 
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STORM 

RUNNER 

WORLD SBK CONTINUES TO PASS THROUGH THE FOUR 
SEASONS IN TERMS OF WEATHER CONDITIONS AND WHILE 
THE CLIMATE MIGHT BE SHIFTING AT EVERY STOP THE 
SERIES MAKES, THE RESULTS STAY REASONABLY STABLE. 

JONATHAN REA JUDGED THE RACES TO PERFECTION AT 
ASSEN TO CONTINUE HIS 100% PODIUM RECORD IN 2016 

Blog by Graeme Brown 
Photos by Kawasaki/GeeBee/Ducati Corse/ 
Honda/Milagro/Yamaha Racing 
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Van der Mark (left) does a decent job of 
satisfying the sodden Assen public as 
Chaz Davies gets to grips with the full 
wets on Friday. In the end World SBK 
was unable to shake a shade of green 
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DOUBUE DUTCH 

By Graeme Brown 


T hat was a typically ‘Assen’ weekend: un¬ 
predictable weather and unpredictable 
racing. Just what the armchair fan wants. You 
have to admire the hardy souls that braved the 
weather at Assen this weekend, however. It was 
really wet on Friday, cold on Saturday and both 
on Sunday. 

I am not sure how the fans managed to follow 
the action in Sunday’s wet/dry race, but after 
half a dozen laps I was bamboozled. It took 
me at least four laps to work out that Jonathan 

Rea was leading.I think. I had to find a big 

screen trackside just to confirm it. 

It was indeed another double win for Rea, who 
stretched his lead in the Championship again 
and brought ominous signs for his competi¬ 
tors. I learned on Sunday night that the team 
had tried some new engine strategies this 
weekend and he feels they made progress that 
will give him more confidence. With five wins 
out of eight races and a 45 point lead in the 
standings I am not sure how much more con¬ 
fidence he needs. The weather on Sunday did 
bring an element of chance into the race and 
he acknowledged that his stars aligned with 
his tyre change, and choice. The fact remains, 
however, that he is pulling clear again with 
another of his favourite tracks, at Imola, com¬ 
ing up next. 

I was trying to think back to last year and 
this weekend seemed a bit early to be talking 
about rider transfers, however, given the spec¬ 
ulation that has been rife in MotoGP recently 
maybe WorldSBK is a little late to the party. 
Maybe the old puzzle is still being played out 


as in the last 10 years: ‘once Valentino sorts 
out his contract everything and everyone else 
falls into place.’ In any case the speculation 
has started already, partly prompted by news 
in Speedweek that Kawasaki are expected to 
continue their agreement with the Catalan 
Provec Racing outfit to race in the Superbike 
Championship for at least another two, pos¬ 
sibly three years. I heard speculation that Tom 
Sykes may look to move but Kawasaki appear 
keen to retain both Sykes and Rea. As the 
Swiss magazine eloquently reported, Davide 
Giugliano is ‘hovering over the ejector seat’ 
and for Sykes a Ducati ride would be the only 
option where he will have full factory backing 
to the same level as his current team. 

A senior member of Honda Europe staff told 
me a few years ago that May was usually the 
month where things start to be discussed 
seriously since the manufacturers have all set 
budgets for the coming fiscal year and that will 
be transferred into the following season’s race 
teams. So expect more speculation in Imola. 

Talking of Honda, they have clearly made 
progress with the CBR1000RR. This weekend 
it was great to see Nicky Hayden matching 
Michael van der Mark for pace and taking a 
podium in Saturday. As is the common way 
these days, they are finally coming to terms 
with the electronics package they have for the 
bike. The system and updates that had trickled 
through from Japan apparently were designed 
in such a way that the traction control system 
couldn’t recognize between rear wheel slip and 
the deformation of the Pirelli tyres. 





The Pirelli’s have a notably soft sidewall con¬ 
struction. I am often amazed that the deforma¬ 
tion of the tyre is evidently clear in some of the 
pictures I take but this is just a characteristic 
of their product. When the tyre was squashing 
down the TC on the Honda detected that as 
rear wheel slip and was strangling the throttle 
output. I don’t know if it as a result of ongo¬ 
ing development or the wealth of experience 
former MotoGP Champion Hayden and his 
crew have brought to the team but something 
seems to be working. 

The next race at Imola should indeed be inter¬ 
esting. It is Ducati’s back yard; Rea has won 
the last four races there, but two were on the 
Honda. Before that Sykes did a double on the 
way to his Championship win. Throw all that 
into the mix and the signs point towards a 
close battle between the top three teams. I am 
looking forward to the fireworks. 






Monster Energy Girls 
By JP Acevedo 
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‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focus¬ 
sed on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the 
very finest photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World 
Championship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 
‘On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com 
every other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue avai¬ 
lable with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an 
address in the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be 
kept strictly confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 
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